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This month’s elections made 
next November's election doubt. 


ful. 


* 


Investors and speculators are 

anticipating inflation. 
* 

The auto industry will go on 
high at least for two-three 
months. Booked orders are away 
up. 

* 

America’s silver-buying policy 
is dross. ’Twould be cheaper to 
pay our own silver producers a 
fat bounty. 

* 


The best stocks look better 
than the best bonds. 
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Farley is finding that “man 
does not live by bread alone.” 
* 


Construction stocks should 
build up. 


* 


Higher cost of living, higher 
debts, higher taxes will lower 
Roosevelt's popularity. 

* 

Our guess that Mussolini will 

come to his senses still stands. 
* 


Railroadwise, red signals may 

give way to green. 
. * 

Merchants, rightly, expect 1 
Merry Christmas. 
* 

Low prices make for high sale 


volume. 
* 


“Canada To Seek Reciprocil 

Trade Treaty.” Good! 
* 

November 5 voting reveals 
that some Americans still cherish 
Americanism. Also, that ther 
are some things money can’t buy. 
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Re America’s neutrality: 
Justice is preferable to profits. 

ca 

Steady employment would a 
more than anything else | 
steady America and America 
ism, 
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a Beavurirut APPEARANCE sells many Internationals — but 
what makes and holds the great legion of International 


owners is far more than appeal to the eye. 


International has not only built TRUCKS for 30 years; 


rs are 





ts : ae it has built REPUTATION for a quality product that people 
> away eee know can be counted on to deliver hauling economy spread 
over long mileage. The longer you look into what it takes to 
policy make lasting low-cost truck performance, the more you will 
sll be pleased with Internationals. 
‘CerS Q 
Tnternations! Track eisce _ Your most reliable guide when you buy trucks is the good 
eae range from Light-Delivery opinion of truck owners and truck drivers as to International 
to powerful Dump and ; h 1d. B 103 te fond at 4 y 
Traclon Tracks; wanting against the field. Be guided by fundamentals. Depend on 
Meal with %-ton 6-cylinder rugged International Trucks and on the protection afforded 
1e.” chassis at by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organi- 
should $400 zation. Solve your hauling problem by International invest- 
f. o. b. factory ; 
ment and free your mind for other problems. 
higher INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
lower 606 S. Michigan Ave. pestle pctorpmnt Chicago, Illinois 
ni wil International 4 to 5-ton 
mds. truck close-coupled to 
semi-trailer in unusual 
1s may streamline design made 


possible through self- 
compensating fifth 
wheel. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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MORE WFORIMATION 
AT AN EARLIER DATE 


with Punched Card* 
Accounting 


The widespread improvement in business is today 
placing increased emphasis on the importance of 
accuracy and speed in business management. 
Accounting methods must be stepped up to meet 
the needs of increased activity. 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Machines are ideally suited to present day 
requirements. Through the medium of punched 
cards, these machines automatically produce up- 
to-the-minute facts and figures concerning any 
phase or branch of your business. 


With the Electric Accounting Method you can 
have detailed analyses of sales, finished stock, 
payroll or any other function. These will be 
available promptly after the close of any period. 
You can keep accurate account of costs, deprecia- 
tion or work in process. You can obtain special 
reports and statistical records which furnish a 
means of constant control. 


Let us send you detailed information regarding 
this modern accounting method which today is 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL a LES MaCHINES CORPORATION 
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serving thousands of businesses of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the world. 


A Complete Accounting Service 


Any business, regardless of size, can enjoy the 
accuracy and speed of the International Electric 
Accounting Method by a permanent installation 
of International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines or by employing the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Service Bureau. 
Branches of this bureau are located in all 
principal cities. They will work with you on a 
time or complete job basis. 


International Business Machines include 
International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines, International Time 
Recorders and Electric Time Systems, Inter- 
national Central Control Radio, Music and 
Speech Equipment, International Industrial 
Scales, International Electric Writing Ma- 
chines and the new Proof Machine for 
Banks. Write for detailed information. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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WITH the Presidential vot- 
ing less than twelve months 
off, business men_ should 
bestir themselves to discharge 
their fourfold responsibilities. Employers, executives, 
other responsible men of affairs should regard them- 
selves as. custodians of the wellbeing of wage-earners, 
as trustees of the interests of all who have saved and 
invested money in their securities, as protectors of con- 
sumers and as American citizens vitally interested in 
the preservation of national solvency, national prosperity, 
national integrity, national liberties. 

All are at stake; all will be at stake during the com- 
ing campaign. Which leaders will the majority of voters 
follow: politicians seeking to undermine Americanism, 
politicians making fantastic promises of wholesale con- 
fiscation to make the poor rich; or experienced men of 
affairs of the type who raised America to the forefront 
of world nations, yielding citizens a standard of living 
never approached in any other land? 

Politics and business, politics and industry, politics 
and economics have become inextricably involved. It is 
essential that all those who have risen to positions of 
authority, all those who have been entrusted with the 
interests of others, should no longer keep aloof from 
politics but charge themselves with the duty of diligently 
striving to guide America and Americans away from 
political catastrophe. 


business leaders, you are 
custodians 


* 


WITHOUT waiting for the 
United States Supreme Court 
to pass on holding company 
legislation, heads of such or- 
ganizations should bestir themselves to simplify their 
Corporate structures. Myron C. Taylor manifestly is 


Holding company heads 
Should act 


setting the U. S. Steel Corporation’s house in order. 
So are the officials of another billion-dollar enterprise, 
Cities Service. Admittedly, the Utility Act is grossly 
unjust. Presumably, it will be held unconstitutional. 
Nevertheless, it is indisputable that investors question 
the propriety of maintaining a maze of companies within 
companies, subsidiaries of subsidiaries. The wide di- 
versity in State laws did render advisable the formation 
of separate entities for doing business. But executives 
should exert themselves to the utmost to simplify their 
corporate set-ups in view of what ~~ happen. ‘Tis 
better to be safe than sorry. 
* 
The top cannot be reached by stepping 


on an escalator, viily step by step. 
* 


M.I.T. can’t meet call for Lage statement by Dr. Karl 
trained men T. Compton, president of the 


Mecsichenttte Institute of 
Technology, will astound 
“Despite general unemployment, there is and 
always has been a call for men of exceptional qualifica- 
tions of character and training. With all the money 
which is being spent on education it has seemed un- 
believable, but it is true, that we simply do not know 
where to turn to find men we can unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend for positions which are brought to our atten- 
tion daily.” 

Even in these times there manifestly is plenty of room 
at the top for top-notchers. Not only so, but a dearth 
of highly-skilled mechanics and other craftsmen has al- 
ready developed in various lines—tool-makers and die- 
makers are examples. 

Are our large enterprises doing enough to educate 
and train their most promising material for positions 
which are likely to multiply as prosperity expands? 


many : 
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N my suburban community 
| (Englewood, N. J.) an enterpris- 

ing builder erected, “on specula- 
tion,” quite a number of attractive 
homes, in a desirable locality, of- 
fered them at $5,300,,and had every 
one promptly snapped up. 

When visiting Britain last year 
I was impressed by the vast amount of low-cost home- 
building. Entertained in one of these modest but win- 
some structures, I found the interior skilfully and de- 
lightfully arranged, found the mother delighted with the 
modern conveniences embodied in her home, found the 
father more than satisfied with the rent. In front was 
a tiny lawn. In back was a less tiny garden—vegetable 
and flower. At the side was a driveway wide enough for 
an automobile, with plenty of space for a garage. 

Talks with various Britons revealed unanimous agree- 
ment that nationwide building of low-priced homes had 
done more than any other one thing to lift the country 
out of depression. 

This movement was originally encouraged and aided 
by the government and subsequently by municipalities. 

But the results were so satisfactory that private in- 
terests entered the field and have since branched out on 
an extensive scale. 

H. Gordon Selfridge, the American merchant who, 
after retiring as a Marshall Field partner, migrated to 
London and established the most notable department 
store there, told a gathering of American business men 
the other day: 


In the economic recovery taking place to-day probably the 
most interesting point of contrast between England and America 
is that afforded by a comparison between England’s successful 
home-building program, privately financed, and that which has 
gone on in the United States in the last three years. 

During the present year, England will build approximately 
330,600 separate home units as compared with approximately 
60,000 in the United States. With a population of roughly one- 
third of that in the United States, this would indicate a rate of 
progress here of only 6 per cent. of that now taking place in 
England. 

From my observation, the only thing missing over here is the 
ability to evolve a practical program. 

He added that four out of every five of the houses 


being built in Britain cost between $2,500 and $4,000, 


ARE investment bankers, who 
incited so much illwill through 
distributing to the public dur- 
ing the boom securities which 
turned out very badly, committing another blunder by 
inducing corporations and other borrowers to let them 
float bonds bearing abnormally low interest rates? No 
supernatural prescience is necessary to foresee that, as 
interest rates return towards normal, many of the low- 
income bonds now being exploited by underwriting firms 
will sink far below par. What will the consequences be? 
Will not clients of investment bankers, induced to sub- 
scribe, naturally feel indignant? 


Are bankers committing 
another blunder ? 
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LOW-COST HOMES: 
KEY TO RECOVERY 


whereas here “the: cheapest house 
costs at least $6,000.” He empha- 
sized that since “85 per cent. of the 
people in America to-day, including 
those on relief, receive incomes of 
$3,000 a year or less, it becomes ap- 
parent that a product must be 
turned out at lower price if the mass 
market is to be reached.” 

Since my observations abroad I have strongly felt 
that, while low-cost home-building might not be the 
only key to economic recovery in the United States, 
it certainly could and should become a key. 

Scant progress thus far has been made. One grave 
handicap has been the high hourly and daily wage 
rates insistently demanded by unionized members of 
the building trades. Their leaders have been unresponsive 
to suggestions by President Roosevelt and others that 
lower rates be accepted in return for steadier employ- 
ment, thus increasing rather than decreasing the total 
earned per annum. Pressure should be brought to bear 
upon union leaders.to give an arrangement of this kind 
a fair trial in a moderate number of communities. 

Certainly, there is no lack of idle money available 
for home-building by reputable, substantial, experienced 
builders or responsible entrepreneurs. Long-term money 
can be obtained by acceptable borrowers at unusually low 
rates. 

Moreover, it has been abundantly established that 
innumerable families are eager to live in modernized 
homes, with all their multifarious conveniences. 
Wherever prices and rents have been brought within 
the purse of ordinary families, the demand has exceeded 
the supply. 

Admittedly mounting real-estate taxes have been a 
serious deterrent to home-building in this country. 

Yet, low-cost housing, including prefabricated homes, 
offers one wide pathway to economic recovery if ade- 
quate encouragement be extended. 

Chambers of Commerce, business leaders, bankers— 
and perhaps labor leaders—should get together in their 
communities with a view to instituting aggressive action. 


> 


.“* Business is business,” of course. But since when 
did it become prudent merchandising to offer to cus- 
tomérs goods morally certain to disappoint? It was en- 
tirely proper for one member of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association (Sidney Weinberg) publicly to sound 
a warning at the annual convention. It may be all very 
well for shysters to sell anything that will sell; but in- 
vestment houses aspiring to establish or retain prestige 
surely should take a longer-range view, surely should 
exercise a reasonable measure of business statesmanship. 
Underwriters sponsoring over-priced bonds are more 
blameworthy than corporate or other borrowers originat- 
ing them. 
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AMERICA has more reason for 
Thanksgiving this year than it had last 
year. Revolutionary policies were then 
in the saddle, riding cavalierly. The 
yery foundations of the Republic were threatened with 
fatal undermining. Since last November not only has 
the Supreme Court squelched the sappers and under- 
miners of the Constitution, but public opinion has swung 
towards preservation of Americanism. The nation’s 
Chief Executive, taking note, has modified his dictatorial 
tune. 
Thanksgiving can be sincerely offered. 


Thanksgiving 


* 


If provident, you'll do your own providing 
—the New Deal notwithstanding. 


* 


A rich bank account without rich 


THI New York Times says, 
editorially: “General Hugh 
Johnson calls for the re-election 
of President Roosevelt in a 
speech which makes out the following points: (1) The 
PWA-WPA five-billion dollar program is a fantastic 
flop; (2) not one inch of progress has been made in 
solving the farm problem; (3) nothing has been done 
to solve the problem of unemployment once and for all; 
(4) this Government cannot go on spending eight bil- 
lion dollars a year and taking in four billion dollars a 
year. 

“This leaves only one question. Supposing Mr. Roose- 
velt had made a success of PWA, and solved the farm 
problem, and definitely conquered unemployment, and 
permanently balanced the budget, what office would Gen- 


eral Johnson think Mr. Roosevelt ought to be elected to?” 
* 


Which office should 
Roosevelt have ? 





memories doesn’t finally satisfy. 





OWEN D. YOUNG 


OWEN D. YOUNG will be in 
his element as chairman of a special 
committee of the New York State 
Board of Regents (of which he is 
one) to make a State-wide inquiry 
into the nature and cost of public 
education. 

Education is his hobby. He has 
derived incalculable satisfaction from 
creating in his rustic childhood com- 
munity, Van Hornesville (N. Y.), 
amost elaborate, unique model school 
—so different from its humble prede- 
cessor which he attended. Also, he 
has been angel for the St. Lawrence 
University, from which he graduated 
before proceeding to Boston Univer- 
sity law school. 

Owen Young should do a worth- 
while job. 


IF Administration lawyers are fair 
samples of the Brain Trust, a proper 


name for the whole amateurish col- 
lection would have been Pinhead 
Trust. 


THE ambitious boom-time buying 
into other railroads by General Atter- 
bury and other Pennsylvania Rail- 
road directors has proved most un- 
profitable. ’Twould have been better 
had they obeyed both the spirit and 
the letter of the law. 


THE Chase Bank of New York, 


under the guidance of Winthrop - 


W. Aldrich and Don Campbell, is a 
bigger institution than it ever was 
under Albert H. Wiggin. Present 
policies are preferable to the past 
policies. 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL is 
again in the thick of things in Wall 
Street. He and his firm, Blyth & 
Company, handled the $55,000,000 
Anaconda bond issue, with its unique 
sinking fund redemption feature. 


MANY and diverse have been the 
qualifications demanded of candidates 
for jobs. Herbert J. Yates, now 
president of Consolidated Film In- 
dustries, which prints enough film 
every year to circle the globe five 
times, was called upon to develop 
just one “ability” before he could 
land the first job he applied for. 

He had to learn to chew tobacco! 

The work was to tack up all kinds 
of outdoor signs for the producer 
of a famous brand of chewing tobac- 
co, Virgin Leaf. The big boss, D. H. 


Right principles inspire interest in others. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





HERBERT J. YATES 


McAlpin, liked the youth’s impressive 
physique and bright appearance. But 
he would not engage anyone who 
could not, from experience, laud the 
superior qualities of his product. 


Within forty-eight hours young 
Yates reapplied and demonstrated 
that he had learned the art of 
chewing—but did not mention how 
painful had been his initiatory ex- 
periences. 


His rise was spectacularly rapid. 
At an early age he was made assistant 
vice-president of the American To- 
bacco Company, accumulated a for- 
tune, and retired. 


But leisure proved irksome. He 
became interested in improving the 
process of making movie films. Now, 
twenty years later, he prints more 
thousands of miles of film annually 
than any other man in the world. 
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Throttling Racketeers Saves Chicago Millions 


George Applegren 


s 


N New York City, business has de- 
clared war against business rack- 
eteers. In Cleveland, Detroit, 

Washington, Kansas City and in 
other cities similar drives are under 
way. And in each case, business men 
say the same thing—“If Chicago 
could get rid of her racketeers, we 
can.” 

For Chicago has got rid of her 
racketeers and professional gang 
criminals. When a city with a repu- 
tation as bad as Chicago’s shows up 
suddenly far down in the crime tables 
people say that a mistake has been 
made, or that a miracle has happened. 
No mistake has been made, but some- 
thing has happened. 

That something is that Chicago 
business has stopped tolerating crime. 
It has lined up solidly to fight it. 

The last four years have seen dras- 
tic changes in Chicago’s methods of 
dealing with racketeers and profes- 
sional criminals. Literally, they have 
been run ragged. Everything pos- 
sible has been done to take away 
their profit and to make it expensive 
and difficult for them to operate. The 
habitual criminal act, which had been 
a dead statute for over a quarter of a 
century, has been brought to life. 
New laws have been passed to fill 


AUTO THEFTS cost Chicagoans thousands of dollars a day in 1932. 
To-day, thefts have been cut 80 per cent., and the hide-outs where 
stolen cars were stripped of their parts are few and far between 
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gaps and loop-holes. The police have 
been given new and young, ambitious 
blood. Prosecuting offices have been 
strengthened with better talent. Stiff- 
er sentences have been handed down. 
Fixers who had always been able to 
see the proper people have been 
cuffed around and told to keep mov- 
ing. Those underworld characters 
with records and doubtful means of 
livelihood have been picked up every 
time they showed themselves. Old 
charges have been pressed. Cases 
which had been dropped with leave to 
reinstate have been reopened and 
trials pushed. Trading guilty pleas 
for light sentences has been stopped. 

And all because Chicago business 


“men decided it was time to do an 


about face and show some action. 

They had stood things as long as 
they could—till they had come to the 
end of the rope. They had been pas- 
sive, and they came to blame them- 
selves for the way conditions stood. 
Now the “heat” has been turned on 
the criminal.and it has been kept on 
without a day’s let-up since it was 
first applied. 

Let it be understood that Chicago is 
not free from crime, no more than is 
any other city. Felonies are being 
committed every day. But they are 


International 


minor eruptions; they are no longer 
the doings of the old organized gangs, 

The whole story of how Chicago js 
successfully fighting crime must be- 
gin with the time, about five years 
ago, when an indignation committee 
(mostly business men) waited on the 
city authorities to demand action 
against crime which was costing busi- 
ness millions of dollars a year. Crimi- 
nal activities flourished in practically 
every known form and in just about 
every neighborhood. It was almost 
an even bet that trucks loaded with 
silks, butter, cigarettes, drugs, cloth- 
ing, tires, cigars and other valuable 
goods would be nijacked before they 
reached their destinations. Pay-roll 
stickups were daily occurrences. At 
least one bank hoidup was sure to be 
staged each week. Bombs—“pine- 
apples”—were set off to the tune ofa 
two-years’ average of eighteen a 
month. A dozen gangs made it their 
business to commit arson for a per 
cent. of the insurance money. A man 
who parked his car on the street had 
reason to be surprised if it was still 
there when he returned. Business 
men with labor troubles or disputes 
with competitors on their hands were 
pretty sure to have bricks thrown 
through their plate-glass windows. 


1 ea Se 
International 


INCENDIARISM ran wild, with members of highly organized arson 
rings buying diamonds and fur coats with the rake-offs. But 
Chicago business men found a remedy when they concentrated on it 
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At one time it was estimated there 
were 120 lines of business and indus- 
trial activity in Chicago run by rack- 
eteers. When things were at their 
worst, Chicagoans were pouring 
150,000,000 a year into racketeers’ 
pockets and every crime table showed 
Chicago at or near the top in crime 
per 100,000 population. 

That about. explains how bad 
things were. 

No one has ever heard a great deal 
about the indignation committee’s in- 
vasion of the city hall five years ago, 
but what happened on that memorable 
visit is told by one who was there. 
Behind the committee was the support 
of every honest business man and citi- 
zen, and it went to the meeting with 
chips on its collective shoulder. 

Then the committee got the shock 
of its life. Its members had expected 
to do the talking, but they did the 
listening. And they listened in silence 
while every chip was knocked off. 

They were reminded of case after 
case. where business men had failed 
to follow up complaints and refused 
to give the authorities co-operation 
after the authorities had worked up 
air-tight evidence. They were told 
how they had made identifications to 
the police and told stories to the 
State’s attorney’s staff—only to deny 
the identifications and to tell different 
stories from the witness stand. They 
were told how business men had given 
aid and comfort ‘nd nourishment 
to racketeers by using them to meet 
labor and competitive situations. 

The members of the committee 
heard plenty. And, instead of mak- 


BOMBING was as ordinary a competitive weapon as price cutting 
in some lines of business. Cleaning and dyeing, especially, was a hot- 
bed of sabotage but few others wholly escaped the dread “pineapple” 


ing demands, they gave apologies and 
promised to mend their ways. 

“We've heard that before,” 
snapped a high police official. “If 
you fellows would give us some real 
co-operation we could go places and 
do things.” 

“You can call on us at any time,” 
the committee promised. 


Chicago Business Keeps its Promise 


That is a promise which Chicago 
business men have kept. And from 
the time when the promise was made 
—and kept—dates the time when or- 
ganized, large-scale crime in Chicago 
was doomed. To-day, the business 
men of Chicago have banded together 
in organized groups to fight crime 
until practically every building in the 
Loop houses at least one member of 
a crime committee. 

These’ groups and committees 
work together. At no time have they 
crossed wires. Behind them are two 
organizations which have exerted 
their every effort toward putting 
crime on the defensive: The Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Chicago 
Crime Commission. The Commerce 
body is run on the same principles as 
every other chamber of commerce. It 
seeks to protect the interests of busi- 
ness and business men from en- 
croachments and infringements. It 
has nearly forty committees charged 
in some way with crime reduction. 

The Chicago Crime Commission is 
an entirely different kind of organi- 
zation. This commission, parent of 
all crime commissions (there are 
only four or five others in the nation 


International 


and none of those is run on as open 
and free a basis), keeps records of 
every criminal and every criminal 
case and court trial in the municipal, 
State and Federal courts of Chicago. 
It never closes its files, of which it 
has more than 300,000. It is free 
from every kind of political entangle- 
ment. It depends entirely on free- 
will contributions for funds to carry 
on its work. And in this it has held 
itself so straight-laced that it has 
never accepted money from a political 
office holder. 

The commission has men.in every 
court who report on everything that 
takes place. These men are reporters, 
not investigators ; for the commission 
shuns investigation and confines its 
work to energizing police and prose- 
cutors into fulfilling their obligations 
and oaths of office. Whenever it re- 
ceives any reports requiring investiga- 
tion, the data is turned over to the 
authorities with the request that they 
do the investigating themselves. 

The commission’s records are open 
at all times to the several arms of law 
enforcement. Parole boards go there 
for available data on every man who 
comes before them. 

Those who planned and launched 
the campaign which Chicago has fol- 
lowed decided early to avoid the sen- 
sational and spectacular, and to base 
their hopes for success on accomp- 
lishments. They campaigned: not for 
reform, but for enforcement. 

The professional criminal, for ex- 
ample, fears felony convictions more 
than he fears any other one thing, be- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ROBBERY became so common that Chicago counted that day dull 
which did not bring forth a series of bank stickups or payroll jobs. 
Even safe-deposit vaults were looted by the omnipresent bandit gangs 
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“K.-T.” (left) 


at the Cleveland machine-tool show—‘‘the finest show 


Cleveland Press 
in the world’ 


Executive Methods 
of Chrysler's New President 


CHAPIN 


heads of industrial corporations 
choose each your best toolmaker- 
mechanic, for a contest of skill. 

Then I'll pick my man. And I'll 
win the contest. 

The only hitch is that my con- 
testant is pretty busy these days. He 
happens to be president of a corpora- 
tion doing a business of $362,000,000 
a year, and employing 60,000 people. 

His name is K. T. Keller, and he 
has recently stepped into Walter 
Chrysler’s shoes—or perhaps I 
should say “one pair of Walter 
Chrysler’s shoes”—as administrative 
head of the fast-growing Chrysler 
Corporation. 

Some twenty-seven years ago, 
George Westinghouse designed his 
first headlight turbine (to generate 
electricity for a locomotive headlight ). 
At Pittsburgh, one young mechanic 
was given the job of building it. To 
get the job done in time, this young- 
ster worked night and day, catching 
only a few hours of sleep stretched 
out on a bench in the machine 
shop. 


| ° six of you readers who are 
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HOSKINS 


Then George Westinghouse blew 
in from New York one day, umbrella 
in hand as usual, looking very serious 
and severe. With scarcely a glance 
at the mechanic, the famous head of 
the company gathered some tools and 
started taking the tiny turbine apart, 
bolt by bolt, screw by screw, piece by 
piece. 

With his heart in his mouth, and 
his knees atremble, the young 
mechanic watched. Until the dis- 
assembling was completed, not a 
word was said. Then Westinghouse 
turned around and said, “You have 
done a good job,” and walked away. 


No More Shaky Knees! 


The youngster was our same K. T. 
Keller, then just a couple of years 
away from the farming community 
in eastern Pennsylvania where his 
father dealt in horses, and K. T., 
from the age of thirteen on, had done 
everything from breaking in colts to 
hemstitching handkerchiefs at two 
or three cents a dozen. 

And the whole incident is typical 
of many things that Keller has done 





since. Good work, hard work, ap- 
proval. But I don’t imagine his 
knees shake any more, for in time a 
man learns his own ability. 

The day before the Cubs and 
Tigers opened hostilities in this 
year’s World Series, I was with K. 
T. Keller. in the office he has occu- 
pied during the past few years as 
president of Dodge Brothers Corpo- 
ration. 

We talked about the Plymouth 
plant which Keller built in 1928; 
about the best way to train execu- 
tives; about the foundry superinten- 
dent whose funeral Keller had at- 
tended the day before, and what a re- 
markably efficient man he had been; 
about fishing. 

B. E. Hutchinson, financial genius 
of the Chrysler _ organization, 
dropped in. 

Keller showed us some colored 
photographs he had taken the pre- 
vious week-end from his eighty-three- 
foot diesel yacht. (“Hutch and I 
take a lot of pictures” ... “I tell 
you what you ought to get, K. T., a 
funnel. You’re getting halations.” ) 

We talked some more about fish- 
ing; about Keller’s executive meth- 
ods; about buying equipment; about 
the steps that had been taken to make 
the Chrysler plants better places to 
work in; about some technical devel- 
opments in which the Chrysler plants 
have pioneered. 

“The thing to do with you,” said 


Keller, “is to get you on the hoof and “: 


take you out into the plant.’ So 
after a brief intermission (in which, 
with other Dodge executives, we had 
our pictures. taken with President 
Harridge: of the American League, 
who had just bought a car) into the 
plant we went. Even getting your 
picture taken is an executive job that 
has to be well done these days. 

With “K. T.” now was Bill 
O’Neil, who is in charge of all Dodge 
manufacturing. 

First we went into the tool room. 
“This is the heart of your plant,” 
Keller remarked.. “You’ve got to 
watch it always, keep it up to stand- 
ard.” 

With pride, he pointed out fea- 
tures of the department’s good 
housekeeping. 

“Look at how clean the handle is 
on that machine... . . See how clean 
the floor is here, and this is an 
oily job.” 

It was the men’s lunch hour, and 
we paused for a minute to watch a 
game of horseshoes, again to watch 
four men who were playing cards. 
Neither game stopped; nor did the 
laughing and kidding among the con- 
testants or their friends. All seemed 
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ground. 

Keller stepped up to one man’s tool 
cabinet, and pulled out a drawer. 
“Look at these collets! That man 
has pride in his work.” 

We paused at a machine that was 
as well painted, shining and fresh 
joking as if it had just recently 
been received from its maker. “It’s 
wenty years old,” said Keller, “look 
t it!” 

A dash at another cabinet, another 
drawer pulled out. “Here’s a fellow 
who has got a set of tools!” 

The owner, a Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can mechanic, stood by. “I made 
hose calipers twenty-eight years ago 
yself,” he said. Then there was a 
ittle discussion of the art of caliper 
aking. 

Next we were introduced to the 
fne points of gear cutting by ma- 
hine; were shown a machine that 
moves up and down 700 times per 
inute, and sidewise 700 times per 
minute, and asked to put our hand 
n it to see how steady and chatter- 
ess it was; and had a look at trans- 
ission testing. 

“You can tell a lot about a place— 
whether it is a good place to work 
by the character of the shop. At 
east, a good mechanic certainly can 
tell,” Keller remarked as we left that 
part of the plant. And as we went 
down the assembly line where car 
af umber 1005 of the 1936 models was 
just beginning to be put together, he 
dded: “This is what you might call 

























Under Keller’s man- 
agement, Chrysler 
plants have sprung up 
as if by magic, but 
production has been 
maintained even when 
builders were busiest. 
And no detail of prod- 
uct or production is 
too small for his per- 
sonal attention at cru- 
cial times. “In such 
a case,” says a fellow- 
executive, ‘‘K.T. 
doesn’t know what 
time is. If necessary 
he works right 
through Saturday, 
Sunday and every- 
thing else.” Right: 
1935 construction at 
Chrysler’s Plymouth 
plant (and a crane- 
load of frames) 





wrapping up the package. It is the 
tools and workmanship back of it that 
make an automobile.” 

At luncheon in the factory restau- 
rant, with several other executives at 
our table, the talk, no longer for my 
benefit but. following its natural 
course, continued to be _ about 
machines and tools and how to use 
them. Fine points of the mechanic’s 
trade that K. T. is now teaching 
his son Bob, who, after graduation 
from Hill School, is working in the 
plant. Reminiscences of Westing- 
house days when Keller weighed only 
136, ran cross-country evenings and 
was the only man in the shop small 
enough to crawl inside an air com- 
pressor to scrape the valves. Machine 
tools that one or the other had seen 
at Cleveland. 


It’s a Mechanical Business 


I suppose a good many who are 
reading this are beginning to wonder 
how a man so thoroughly mechanical 
in his knowledge and interests heads 
a great and busy corporation in 
which problems of sales and finance 
and general organization must have 
their proper share of attention. In- 
directly I put a question of this gen- 
eral import to Keller himself. 

“As I see it,” he replied, “this is 
a mechanical business. The first es- 
sential is the kind of engineering and 
manufacture that turn out a damned 
good car. Then all you need is sound 
fundamentals and good common sense 
for the rest.” 





At another time, he remarked, “If 
an intelligent sales manager has a 
good product, he can go ahead on 
sound business lines. If not, he has 
to resort to sales tricks. That is 
why I spend so much time in the 
plant.” 

But of course there is a lot more to 
it than that. As a matter of fact, K. 
T. Keller is one of the soundest ad- 
ministrative executives I know. If 
running his job as president seems 
to come easy to him, it is because 
he handles it as intelligently as he 
handled the small constructidn job 
for Westinghouse. 

When you do talk about executive 
organization, concise, well-phrased 
statements of executive principle drop 
from his lips as easily as comments 
on the best way to fish. They seem 
frightfully casual, but are frequently 
profound. 

But it seems to me that you can 
trace every bit of this capable ex- 
ecutive’s administrative philosophy to 
his mechanical background and train- 
ing. That is to say, to the principles 
of action and of life which a keen 
mind has picked up in a lifetime spent 
learning to get from machines and 
tools the best things of which they 
were capable, and to design and ac- 
quire machines and tools capable of 
better and better things. 

“Somehow or other, if you get a 
thing started on good fundamentals, 
it carries through and stands the 
pressure of change,” was one of the 
remarks Keller dropped in the early 
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part of our conversation. He was 
talking about the Plymouth manu fac- 
turing plant, which was constructed 
under his supervision in 1928 at rec- 
ord-breaking speed, but in which not 
one major investment (in enameling 
ovens, for instance) has had to be 
relocated, even though the plant is 
now turning out daily twice the num- 
ber of cars for which it was originally 
designed. 

But it is easy to see that he relies 
on this simple principle in executive 
work, too. 

“Somehow or other, if you get a 
thing started on good fundamentals, 
it carries through.” 

It was in 1928 that Walter Chrys- 
ler’s fast-growing young organization 
took over the much older Dodge 
Brothers. After Westinghouse days, 
K. T. Keller had had various experi- 
ences in the automotive industry, in- 
cluding his first association with Wal- 
ter Chrysler in 1911, when both were 
General Motors men, and _ several 
years later, the job of General Mas- 
ter Mechanic for Buick when Chrys- 
ler was Buick’s president. In 1924, 
as general manager for General 


Motors of Canada, “K. T.” had his 
first experience handling both sales 


and production. Then, in 1925, he 
resigned, once more to join his old 
associate Walter Chrysler, who had 
just given his name to the company 
which he was building out of the 
ashes of the old Maxwell Corpora- 
tion. 

Almost the instant the Dodge pur- 
chase was completed, there began one 
of the most magnificent achievements 
of modern manufacturing. 

Within 105 working days from the 
announcement of Chrysler control, 
Keller and his men had completely 
reorganized the mammoth Dodge 
plant. They removed for use else- 
where machinery worth $3,000,000, 
yet left the Dodge plants with great- 
er capacity than before. They had 
completely freed one entire manufac- 
turing plant, and trebled it in size, 
for manufacture of the new Ply- 
mouth, while giving it what was then 
considered the last word in motor- 
plant layout. This layout still stands, 
as I have already mentioned, with no 
basic change while turning out twice 
the number of cars for which it was 
designed. 

.At the end of the 105 days, too, 
Dodge Six manufacturing had been 
entirely retooled, and both 1929 
Dodges and Plymouths were actually 
coming off the assembly lines. Mean- 
while, full production of Dodge cars 
had been maintained. 

When I asked Keller several years 
ago how he did it, his simple answer 
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was, “We were able to do it because 
we knew at the start exactly what 
we wanted to do.” Which is just 
another way of expressing his idea 
of “getting started on sound funda- 
mentals.” 

These 105 days of miracle work- 
ing put Dodge manufacturing on 
sound fundamentals. But there re- 
mained an equivalent task for Dodge 
sales. 


Take Time to Groove ’Em In 


“We laid out a policy of doing a 
sound and _ substantial business,” 
Keller said. “First we concentrated 
on capturing the confidence of the 
public that we not only would make 
Dodge cars as good as ever they had 
been made, but better. Then we put 
Dodge back into the price field in 
which its original success had been 
made. Both these steps required a 
tremendous investment and a lot of 
courage.” 

They required investment and cour- 
age, but in Keller’s eyes they were 
necessary as “sound fundamentals.” 

The same idea carries over into 
Keller’s relationships with important 
Dodge and Chrysler executives (and 
goes a long way to account, by the 
way, for his ability seemingly to leave 
sales problems pretty much in other 
hands while he devotes his major en- 
ergies to manufacturing ). 

“It pays to spend whatever time 
is necessary getting a new man 


An institution is made by the executives who stand 
behind the chief. So ‘Don’t stifle them!’’ warns 
Keller. ‘“‘Don’t blank them out!’’ 


grooved in,” Keller says. “When he 
thoroughly understands company 
policies, then let him go his own way. 
If he does something contrary to 
policy, let him know. 

“That’s the only way I know to 
train men. I spent a devil of a lot 
of time with his first year 
here, but now he carries on his own 
job with practically no assistance 
irom me.” 

Like any other good manufactur- 
ing executive who knows that when 
things are started on sound funda- 
mentals the battle is only partly won, 
this manufacturing-minded Chrysler 
president doesn’t leave to chance the 
smooth working out of policies. Not 
a day passes without his checking 
up at vital points of the manufactur- 
ing flow. And if an emergency arises, 
well—as Hutchinson put it, “Keller 
doesn’t know what time is. If nec- 
essary he works right through Satur- 
day, Sunday and everything else. Say 
there comes a time when the line is 
ready for action but perhaps a spring 
is missing. The work of a thousand 
men depends on getting that spring. 
In such a case, you will always find 
K. T. personally on the job.” 

“But for that matter,” “Hutch” 
added, “even W. P. Chrysler is likely 
to be there.” 

The third principle of Keller 
management is constantly to advance 
standards. 

“Accuracy and good design are the 
two fundamentals of a good motor 
car,” he remarked. “We are always 
on the lookout for things that will 
make more accurate work.” 

Hence his enthusiasm for the re- 
cent machinery exposition which he 
mentioned several times during the 
day. “You missed the finest show in 
the world,” he said, and mentioned 
more than once that “several of the 
best machines there are on their way 
to Chrysler.” It came out at lunch, 
too, that more than 100 Chrysler men 
were sent to the show at company ex- 
pense, in spite of the fact that all 
mechanical men were busy at the time 


‘with change-over for the new models. 


This principle accounts, too, for 
the fact that, according to Hutchin- 
son, the percentage of Chrysler in- 
come spent on engineering design and 
tooling is as high as or higher than 
that of any other company in the in- 
dustry. And both men gave example 
after example of technical develop- 
ments in the manufacturing process 
which, though fathered by outsiders, 
have had their birth in the Chrysler 
plants because of the organization’s 
willingness to make this plant a lab- 
oratory for promising ideas. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“DRIVE-IN” LAUNDRY 


Without a single de- 
livery truck, the White 
Way Laundry of Nash- 
ville Tennessee, 
is breaking sales rec- 
ords in its new plant. 
Reason: customers de- 
liver and collect their 
‘gundry in their own 
cars, and the company 
passes on the saving. 
Trained salesmen cut 
the waiting time to 
less than two minutes. 


WHAT'S NEW 


New Ways to Sell Securities 


As investment bankers gathered 
for their annual convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, late 
in October, they rejoiced that 1935 
has brought them the first real busi- 
ness they have enjoyed since 1931. 

They noted also that the new rules 
laid down by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and the laws it 
administers have brought many 
changes in the distribution of securi- 
ties, notably of course in providing 


civil liability against issuers* and in 


insisting that investors be given a 
vastly greater volume of information. 

But the two changes most interest- 
ing to the marketing man have little 
or no relation to new security legis- 
lation : 

1. In September, Pask & Wal- 
bridge took a stride toward broaden- 
ing the market for real-estate securi- 
tis when the firm of New York 
stock brokers announced that it 
had assembled $1,250,000 in FHA- 
insured mortgages from eight states 
and would sell them to qualified buy- 
ers (banks and institutions approved 
by FHA) in blocks of $25,000 or 
more. Builders and real-estate men 
are convinced that one big reason 
why construction has been so slow to 


<< 


*So far, not a single court action against se- 


curity issuers has been brought by investors. 


But bankers fear that a change to a downward 


trend in security prices may create a flood of 


suits by investors who lose money. 


BUSINESS 


get under way again is that financing 
is so difficult: no wide market for 
real-estate securities exists, and a 
bank which lends money on a mort- 
gage usually has to hold it to matur- 
ity or peddle it among the few buy- 
ers in the immediate locality.. Pask & 
Walbridge believes that its new plan 
breaks the back of this obstacle by 
giving a New York institution a 
chance to buy mortgages from a Los 
Angeles lender, thus providing the 
Los Angeles institution with addi- 
tional liquid funds for lending pur- 
poses and, in effect, bringing the 
California borrower and the Atlantic 
Coast lender together. The firm, 
buying and selling the mortgages on 
a one-to-two per cent. spread, admits 
making no money on them right now ; 
but it has so far accepted mortgages 
from banks in fourteen states, the 
original and additional securities are 
moving nicely, and the company ex- 
pects great things of its plan in the 
future. 

2. Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, 
New York security dealers, are be- 
lieved to have . broken a precedent 
twice, in March and in September, 
by marketing two big bond issues 
on a straight commission basis. 
Usually, underwriters buy bonds 
from the company which issues them, 
the company getting its money at 
once and the investment banker tak- 
ing the difference between his buying 


price and the price the public pays as 
compensation for his expense, risk 


and services. In the first nine 
months of this year, the average 
“spread” on new _ securities was 
around four per cent. Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, however, acting 
only as agents for Swift & Company 
and Socony-Vacuum Corporation, 
marketed their bonds for a commis- 
sion of four-tenths of one per cent. 
Thus, both issuers saved money, and 
the agent made money. And al- 
though the two companies shouldered 
what is usually the investment bank- 
er’s risk—that investors will refuse 
to buy the issue—it really was no risk 
at all, for both have strong names, 
millions in the bank, and no im- 
mediate need of new funds. But in- 
vestment bankers profess to be un- 
disturbed about new competition from 
agency plans. For one thing, less 
highly solvent companies would risk 
extreme embarrassment if they tried 
the same plan and the issue failed to 
sell; thus, bankers view agency plans 
as rare exceptions. For another, they 
are not so sure that agency plans 
haven’t been used previously in the 
days before a Securities Act required 
disclosure of marketing procedure. 

3. Though these two new market- 
ing methods are not necessarily re- 
sults of new security laws, another 
matter of broad interest which was 
discussed at the White Sulphur 
Springs convention decidedly was. 
When the Securities Act went into 
effect, financial advertising suddenly 
shrank to bare announcements ap- 
pearing “as a matter of record only 
and under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering.” Reason: 
the “all or nothing” attitude the law 
took toward investment information 
apparently permitted only two al- 
ternatives—announcements bare of 
information, or page after expensive 
page of complete information. But 
the SEC has recently ruled that ad- 
vertisements may carry “condensed 
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Where the Business World Meets 


The Waldorf-Astoria is New York's business and social 
center. The rooms and suites are beautifully appointed. 
The service staff gives prompt, unobtrusive attention to 
the smallest request. Restaurants afford a wide choice of 
menus and prices, and are always the center of the city’s 
most brilliant social activities. And the location is on 
New York's favored residential street, only a few steps 
from clubs, art galleries, museums, Grand Central, and 
Fifth Avenue. Single rooms,.$5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, $10. 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH + NEW YORK 


























“Tve got bad news 
for Jack Frost” 


The Bell System does everything possible to protect 
your telephone talks from interference by the weather 
—-sleet, wind and rain. One way: every year more and 
more weather-resisting cable replaces open wire. Ten 
years ago, 88% of the System’s wire mileage was in 
aerial and underground cable. Now that figure has 
grown to more than 947%—which means safer, surer 
telephone service the year ‘round. 











Bell Telephone System 
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prospectuses.” And the first adver. 
tisement to take advantage of the ru. 
ing—lIllinois Bell Telephone bonds 
offered in October by a syndicate 
headed by Morgan, Stanley & Com 
pany—looked like old times in the 
data it carried. But it carefully 
stated that “The offer of these Bonds 
is made only by means of the Offer. 
ing Prospectus.” 


Shorts on Selling 


LigHt COMMENT. The up-to-the. 
minute S. H. Kress _five-ten-and- 
twenty-five-cent store, opened on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, at the end 
of October, writes its own sermon 
on the value of proper lighting. In 
spite of scientific layout, eye-catching 
displays and trimly uniformed sales. 
girls, the feature which most custom- 
ers comment on is the flood of bril- 
liant (but non-glaring) light that 
makes each item of merchandise stand 
out in sparkling relief. The resulting 
effect is a riot of color. 


PuRPOSES UNCROSSED. Speaking 
of light: after a period of working 
at cross purposes, paint manufac. 
turers are now getting behind the 
“Better Lig'it-Better Sight” campaign 
with a will. For years they have urged 
industrial customers to use less light 
by using proper paint on walls and 
ceilings. But the public utilities, the 
lighting-fixture manufacturers and 
the others who originally supported 
the “Better Light-Better Sight” drive 
have been advocating the use of more 
light. This knot was untangled when 
paint producers recently decided to 
emphasize teamwork between proper 
painting and adequate light sources 
(lamps and fixtures). And Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass Company’s new 
booklet on proper lighting is a case 
in point; it calls paint “an indis- 
pensable accessory to proper light- 
ing,” and the first nine of its thirty- 
two pages speak only of the need 
for more light in factories and offices. 
Sherwin-Williams is soon coming ott 
with a booklet similar in purpose. 
The trade names of paints used as 
illuminating accessories furnish 
third example: Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
calls its line “Glorified Light Prod- 
ucts ;” another uses “Better Light- 
Better Sight” as his brand name. 


CoNSUMER Prorits. Detroit City 
Gas Company, under a new plan, will 
share profits with consumers as wel 
as with stockholders. Annual eart- 
ings of $3,850,000 are allowed as 4 
base; the first $550,000 above this 
will be split evenly between cot 
sumers and stockholders; profits 
above this will go 75 per cent. to cot 
sumers, 25 per cent. to stockholders. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY © 


As soon as Congress gets back, 
agitation for the bonus will begin over 


4 coast-to-coast vetwork. 
* 


A 400-page ICC report boils down 
to the thought that all the railroads 
need do is reduce their fixed charges 
and earn more money. Surprising, 
the things those government fellows 
can think up. 

* 


Germany is listing her motor cars 
so that they may be mobilized in time 
of war as were the French taxis 
which carried the poilus to the Marne. 
Many an old AEF’er recalls how 
those Paris cab drivers could charge. 

* 


“What does Wall Street stand for ?” 
asks a magazine article. According 
to a lot of our broker friends: plenty. 

* 


Anent news releases about higher 
prices for bread, the father of two 
college students comments that he 
has already remarked the greater cost 
of the four-year loaf. 

* 


Probably some smart columnist has 
done a paragraph about the farmer- 
beneficiaries voting to continue AAA 
methods without first casting the 
beam out of their own “Aye’s.” 

* 


If Congress demands and takes 
charge of next year’s work program 
it will make the problem of bestow- 
ing government jobs purely a relative 
one. 

* 

GOP leaders hope the Democrats 
will receive a check from voters at 
the polls next year. So do the Brain 
Boys, but they hope it will be a blank 
check. 

x 

As a surprise circulation builder 
which no rival publication will con- 
tain, we understand that a newspaper 
enjoying national coverage will soon 
tun a series of articles speaking fa- 
vorably of the New Deal. 

* 


Mr. Farley is busy strengthening 
fences for 1936 by giving out more 
jobs. Evidently he believes in the 
old adage: “Fifty million henchmen 





can’t do wrong.” 





You don’t have to be rich to 


RETIRE at 55 on 
‘200 A MONTH” 


— DRAW an income of $200 a 
month for the rest of my life, as 
soon as I’m 55,” said a certain man talk- 
ing of his plans for the future. 


*“‘“How can you do it on your salary?” 
asked his friend. 


“Easy,” said the first man. “I’m buy 
ing a Retirement Income on the install- 
ment plan. My income of $200 a month 
begins when I’m 55, and it’s guaranteed 
for life. 

‘‘What’s more, if I should drop out of 
the picture before my retirement age, my 
wife would get a regular monthly income 
for the rest of her life.” 


“That sounds good,” said the other. 
Can you tell me how much this new Re- 
tirement Income Plan would cost me?’’ 


“How much you need to save each 
month depends on how old you are, 
when you want to 
retire, and the size 
of the income you 
will want. 

“Why don’t you 
write for the book 
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PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


called ‘The Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan’? They’ll mail you a copy 
free. It tells all about how the plan works 
and what you get.” 


An Investment That Pays 


Here’s your chance to find out how little 
it costs to retire at 55, 60, or 65 with a 
monthly income of $100, $200, $300 or 
more guaranteed to you for life. 


Write the necessary information in the 
coupon below and send it now. You will be 
mailed a 24-page book that tells all about 
this new plan. It tells how you can provide 
money to leave your home clear of debt, 
money to send your son to college, money 
for special needs. It tells how this plan is 
backed by the Phoenix Mutual, an 84- 
year-old company with over half a billion 
dollars of insurance in force. No cost. No 
obligation. Send for 
your copy of this 
free book today. 
The coupon below 
is for your conven- 
ience. 






Puoenrx Mutvac 
Lire Insurance Co. 
957 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Mutuvat Retirement INcoME PLan. 





Name 





Date of Birth 
Business 
Address. 
Home 
Address 
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{ENERAL MOTORS is presenting its 1936 of- 
ferings. The new cars are now on display by 











General Motors dealers everywhere. 


As you view the new models, you will see that 
progress by evolution has been continued. Nothing 
especially revolutionary or radical is being offered— 
our effort has been toward more safety, improved 
mechanisms, greater eye appeal—all with increased 
economy of operation and maintenance. 


These advances are the result of another year’s 
work by the General Motors engineering staffs. I 
believe you will like our cars for 1936. 




















This year the time of announcing new models has 
been advanced in the hope that there will result 
more uniform retail sales. Such sales are highly sea- 
sonal. For instance, normally 12% of the cars are 
retailed during the month of April, as against 3% 
during the month of December. Production, there- 
fore, is necessarily irregular. 


The annual income of the worker is adversely 
affected by this irregularity—important, not only to 
the worker, but to the national economy as well. 
And this affects everybody. Any improvement will 
affect favorably the workers of many other indus- 
tries. This is progress. 


General Motors recognizes its responsibility in 
this connection. It not only heartily supports the pro- 
gram, but in addition has set aside $60,000,000 as a 
stabilization fund. The objective is further to equal- 
ize employment through the accumulation of in- 
ventory by maintaining the manufacture of com- 
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ponent parts during the winter when industrial 
employment is sub-normal and outside employment 
largely eliminated. 

General Motors asks your support toward this 
most worthy objective. In fact, the extent to which 
that objective is attained, depends upon your co- 
operation. So if you are thinking of a new car for 
1936—buy now. There is no adequate reason why 
that car should not be purchased now. It is the same 
car, now or later. 


i is another problem of public importance in 
which General Motors recognizes a primary as well 
as a secondary responsibility—SAFETY. This prob- 
lem involves not only the car, but the highway; and 
still more importantly, the driver and the pedestrian. 


Let us first consider the car—a primary respon- 
sibility. Safety involves construction as well as 
maintenance. 

The “turret top” will be a part of all General 
Motors cars in 1936. This consists of a solid steel 
structure, with the supporting members integral 
with the top and with the main structure of the body 
itself. Adequate strength is provided to insure safety 
even in the event of unusual accidents. This has 
been amply demonstrated by experience. 


’ or inde;:endent springing, while 


“Knee-action,’ 
looked upon only as providing a “better ride” is in 
reality also an added safety device. Each wheel 
absorbs its own shocks—important in case of acci- 
dents or bursting of a tire. 

And Fisher no-draft ventilation likewise provides 


not only comfort, but safety as well. 


A. SENTEMENT By |( 
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Many consider that safety and power are antago- 
nistic. This is not necessarily so. Ample power, 
intelligently used, may well promote safety. Far less 
power, unintelligently used, may be hazardous. 


The motor car of today, notwithstanding the fact 
that power has been notably increased, can be con- 
trolled more effectively than the car of yesterday. 
Here arises the importance of roadability, as well 
as of adequate and reliable braking. 


,™ the particular safety features mentioned might 
be added, if we look backward a moment, the elec- 
tric starter, four-wheel brakes and similar advance- 
ments which General Motors first adopted as a 
quantity producer. Thus we see demonstrated that 
in General Motors engineering down through the 
years prime consideration has been given to safety. 


And others have made important contributions 
as well. 


The motor car itself, however, is only a part of our 
problem. Much progress has been made in advanc- 
ing the safety of the highway construction-wise, in 
line with continually increasing traffic congestion. 
Acknowledgment is due those also who have con- 
tributed in the way of enforcement and better 
trafic planning. But, still more adequate highways 
are essential if we are to utilize to the utmost 






this young and virile instrument of transportation, 
the modern car. 


Pikes as to the driver and the pedestrian. General 
Motors believes this to be a problem not only of 
education but of continuous education. 


In that belief it pledges cooperation with all agen- 
cies whose duties or energies are directed toward 
highway safety. It proposes to make a tangible con- 
tribution by organizing, in a definite and aggressive 
way, to instill “Safety First” into the minds of those 
who purchase its products; to cooperate with all 
enforcement authorities, with respect to the prob- 
lems of traffic control; to cooperate in devising 
ways and means of insuring safety maintenance; to 
promote new and better plans of regulation; to im- 
press the importance of the problem upon our youth, 
and to cooperate in other ways, directly or indi- 
rectly, that offer promise of reducing the increasing 
highway toll that is being levied upon the community. 


General Motors is grateful for the endorsement of 
its 1935 products, which has made possible a world 
production of more than 1,500,000 vehicles during 
the year. The contribution thus made in an impor- 
tant aggregate of employment has accelerated the 
normal processes of industrial recovery. We shall 


strive to make a still more important contribution in 


7 


the year ahead. 


PRESIDENT 
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forgotten that they are servants 
instead of masters and have failed 
to produce a stable and progressive 
society. During the last half century 
or more it appears to me that both 
our economic and our spiritual life 
have been becoming less rather than 
more stable, and I fear we must ad- 
mit that such progress as we have 
made has been toward barbarism 
rather than toward civilizztion. 
—Pror. Puitip Casor. 


B cre ESS and government have 


To-day’s profits are yesterday’s 
goodwill, ripened. —VISION. 


Every major war has been fol- 
lowed by a major economic depres- 
sion. —OcpeEN L. MILts. 


A human being who is absolutely 
dependent upon his own muscles can 
just barely keep himself alive under 
favorable circumstances; and to raise 
himself above the animals he must in 
some way supplement his own feeble 
strength. Civilization came into ex- 
istence because certain strong groups 
of people used the muscles of men 
and women of weaker groups for this 
purpose; if there were no machines 
to-day there would be no art, liter- 
ature, science, leisure, or comfort for 
anyone without slavery. 

—F. A. Merrick. 


Whatever is the matter with you, 
let your feelings soak at home and 
starch them stiff before the world. 

—BLANCHE Howarp. 


Thinking is so painful that most 
of us can think only when we have 
to. A disturbing fact is that much 
of the world’s best work has been 
done on an empty stomach. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Many problems solve themselves if 
left alone. I suggest that each man 
give himself lessons in the gentle 
art of keeping cool. —BAILEy. 


No man can be provident of his 
time who is not prudent in the choice 
of his company. 

—JEREMIAH TAYLOR. 


Political economy is only the 
economy of human aggregates, and 
its laws are laws which we may indi- 
vidually recognize. What is required 
for their elucidation is not long ar- 
rays of statistics nor the collocation 
of laboriously ascertained facts, but 
that sort of clear thinking which, 
keeping in mind the distinction be- 
tween the part and the whole, seeks 
the relations of familiar things, and 
which is as possible for the unlearned 
as for the learned—HENry GEorce. 
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OUR PERSONAL GROWTH 


All the habits of our living, 

Be they e’er so light and free, 
Leave an imprint in the making 
Of our personality. 


When we fit our daily actions 
To the man we'd like to see, 
He’s the man we are becoming— 
And, in time, shall come to be. 
—CHARLES J. STARBURG. 


If the wealth of this country were 
distributed, 90 per cent. would be de- 
stroyed by the act of distribution. 
The resulting starvation and anarchy 
would destroy the rest in less than 
thirty days. —J. F. Lincoin. 


Never forget what a man has said 
to you when he was angry—if he has 
charged you with anything, you had 
better look it up. —BEECHER. 


A state, in which the citizens were 
compelled or actuated by such means 
(a dictator) to obey even the best 
laws, might be a tranquil, peaceable, 
prosperous State; but it would al- 
ways seem to me a multitude of well- 
cared-for slaves, rather than a nation 
of free and independent men with 
no restraint save such as was re- 
quired to prevent any infringement 
on right. 

—WILHELM von HUMBOLDT. 





A TEXT 


Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer 
each one.—Colossians 4:6. 


Sent in by H. C. Gabhart, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. What is your 
favorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











The outstanding achievement of the 
bureaucracy is undoubtedly in the 
field of food control. According to 
estimates of the American Institute 
of Food Distribution there has been 
added to the annual retail cost of 
food, during the period from March, 
1933, to March, 1935, the colossal 
sum of $3,350,000,000. The relation 
of these figures to the whole power 
issue will be more clearly appre. 
hended when it is understood that 
this increase in food costs is ap. 
proximately five times the total cost 
of residential electricity throughout 
the nation. The fact that during the 
same period the private companies 
have reduced its cost is not without 
its significance. 

—James G. MITCHELL, in The An- 
nalist. 


Personality is a person among 
persons. There is no personality of 
one man on a desert island. 

—KILPATRICK. 


Government is not reason, it is not 
eloquence—it is force! Like fire it 
is a dangerous servant and a fearful 
master; never for a moment should 
it be left to irresponsible action. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Be ashamed to die until you have 
gained some victory for humanity. 
—Mason. 


Responsibility for the creation of 
the good world in which the good life 
may be realized, which the frustrated 
ages of the past loaded upon the 
gods, is now being assumed by man. 
The ideal of this modern drift is the 
realization of the full joy in living. 

—A. Eustace Haypovy. 


Honor is like the eye, which car- 
not suffer the least injury without 
damage; it is a precious stone, the 
price of which is lessened by the least 
flaw. —Bossvtt. 


A man who cannot be acquainted 
with me, taxes me; looking from 
afar at me ordains that part of my 
labor shall go to this or that whim- 
sical end—not as I, but as he hap- 
pens to fancy. Behold the conse- 
quences. Of all debts men are least 
willing to pay taxes. What a satire 
is this an government! Everywhert 
they think they get their money's 
worth, except for these. 

—Ra.LepH WaLpo EMERSOv. 


If there is anything that it is the 
duty of the whole people never to 1 
trust to any hands but their own, that 
thing is the preservation and per 
petuity of their liberties and institu 
tions. —ABRAHAM LINCOLY. 
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A Weck in the Life of a Maryland Agent 





Monday A. M. 
Sold a Maryland accident policy to Bill 
Robinson. He’s a public accountant and his 
auditing work takes him into many buildings 
and factory offices with plenty af chances for 
unexpected accidents. 


P.M. 

Heard Charles Morton was getting married 
and moving into a new $50,000 house. Sold 
him a burglary policy and residence liability; 
will get his other insurance lines later. 


Tuesday A. M. 

Read in the paper the news about a bad 
elevator accident in Chicago, so hot-footed 
over to the Stearns Company and sold them 
Maryland policies on their elevators. 


P.M. 

Saw Bill Jones of the Circle Chain Stores and 
got permission to make a survey and submit 
a proposal for bonding his employees. The 
chain does a nationwide business and I 
believe I can give him better coverage and 
save him money. 





Wednesday A. M. 
Kept appointment with Stokes Dry Goods 
Jobbing Company. Sold them Maryland 
coverage on check alteration and forgery. 


Luncheon 

...with Alex Reid our low handicap man. 
Showed Alex a newspaper clipping about a 
golfer getting nicked for $500 because his 
ball struck a caddy. Sold Alex Maryland 
protection against someone getting in the 
way of one of Ais 200-yard screamers. 


Thursday A. M: 

Learned that the Williams will was about to 
be probated, so called on the attorney for 
the estate. I convinced him of the evils of 
personal suretyship and arranged to write 
a corporate bond on the executor. 


P.M. 

Reminded Jock French of the coming freez- 
ing weather and the heavy inventory he 
carries at Christmas. Sold him additional 
sprinkler leakage insurance and another 
policy covering water damage. 


Friday A. M. 
Got the Reliance Realtors to take out Mary- 
land policies safeguarding them against lia- 
bility on all their properties. 


P. M. 

Last week I noticed that Sam Burns had put 
up a row of six stores ...sold him Maryland 
plate glass insurance for them. 


Saturday A.M. 

Showed old T. W., Treas. of the steel works, 
a wire from one of our coast offices which 
advised that an automobile accident his wife 
had encountered on a trip had been promptly 
settled .. . and was he pleased. 

P. M. 

To the High School football game to see 
Dave’s son play. The kid made a touch-down. 


There are few hazards of everyday living and 
working that are not safeguarded by a Maryland 
policy. Through its 10,000 agents, the Maryland 
offers its protection in every state in the Union; in 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Mexico and Hawaii. 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 


Business and Political 
Developments Reassuring 


the political outlook is more en- 
couraging. 

Monetary developments also favor 
further improvement in stock quota- 
tioris. 

President Roosevelt having claimed 
credit for the economic recovery al- 
ready effected, it will logically be in- 
cumbent upon him to exert all his 
influence to quicken and broaden bet- 


Fees the viewpoint of business, 


terment, since, obviously, he must ~° 


now be prepared to ‘accept blame 
should retrogression set in. Once 
again, he is promising co-operation 
with employers in bringing about 
greater employment. 

Perhaps more important, the swing 
away from un-American political in- 
novations has become more pro- 
nounced. Newspaper polls reveal 
that Mr. Roosevelt has forfeited the 
confidence of many who voted for 
him in 1932. Instead of carrying 
out, as he pledged he would do, the 
Democratic Platform “100 per cent.,” 
he has originated and forced upon 
the country starkly different policies. 
That the public have turned against 
Rooseveltism and now favor Amer- 
icanism is steadily being demon- 
strated. 

The belief grows that 1936 will 
bring one of two developments ; 
either President Roosevelt will turn 
from autocracy and veer towards 
democracy ; or his re-election will be- 
come regarded as quite uncertain. 

The November 5 election returns 
are generally accepted as reflecting 
spreading dissatisfaction with the 
New Deal, its autocracy, its squander- 
mania, its un-American usurpation of 
cherished individual and State rights. 

Whichever way the cat jumps, 
business, industrial, economic, finan- 
cial prospects should be improved. 

Monetary and governmental events 
point towards some considerable de- 
gree of inflation. 

Government spending persists at 
unprecedented pace. Federal deficits 
mount and mount. 

Banks clearly will be called upon 
to absorb more and more Federal ob- 
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ligations—public buying of Treasury 
issues becomes more and more neg- 
ligible. Consequently, both bank de- 
posits and excess bank reserves soar 
and soar. 

Furthermore, foreign gold is rush- 
ing into this country in overwhelm- 
ing volume. September-October im- 
ports totaled $475,000,000. Nor is 
the end of the inflow definitely in 
sight. 

All this means that pressure to find 
employment for idle funds is con- 
stantly becoming more acute. 

Certain repercussions are already 
in evidence. Refunding of corporate 
bonds at abnormally low rates is ex- 
tremely active. Banks are more eager 
to find acceptable borrowers. Quota- 
tions for the highest grade of bonds 
have reached a level which is caus- 
ing investors to look around for se- 
curities offering better yields. Many 
second-grade bonds have already 
risen 50 to 100 per cent. in market 
value. 

The long-sustained advance in the 
stock market likewise has been stim- 
ulated by the accumulation of unem- 
ployed funds as well as by anticipa- 
tion of inflation. Of course, another 
potent influence has been the sub- 
stantial gains in earnings enjoyed by 
many, by most enterprises. Dividend 
disbursements have recovered to the 
best total they have shown in the last 
four years. 

Opinions differ sharply concerning 
the nearby outlook for both industry 
and securities. 


October traditionally brings the 
Autumnal peak in activity. So far, 
the recession has been: quite mild. 
One potent factor has been the bring- 
ing out of new models by motor man- 
ufacturers now instead of after the 
New Year. Dealers’ orders have been 
placed in sufficient volume to insure 
full-time operation by most automo- 
bile plants for two-three months. The 
public’s response to the new cars is 
described as most satisfactory. 

Steel mills consequently are bene- 
fiting. Manufacturers confidently 
forecast that the current quarter will 
run perhaps 75 per cent. ahead of 
twelve months ago. 

Among other reassuring develop- 
ments are record-breaking consump- 
tion of electric power, carloadings 13 
or more per cent. above last Autumn, 
still better gains in bank clearings, 
considerable expansion in construc- 
tion (thanks partly to public expen- 
diture), reabsorption of idle workers 
at a quickened rate. 

Meanwhile, agricultural purchasing 
power has been well-maintained. And 
surplus supplies have been reduced. 

Whether the hesitancy which lately 
has appeared in high places will be 
dissipated by the election results car- 
not yet be judged. Wall Street 
promptly registered its satisfaction. 
But definite conclusions must be post: 
poned. 





TO 


CONGRATULATIONS 


FOR 





R. W. Wooprurr 


Making Coca-Cola gold mine for investors. 





A. P. SLoAN 


$60,000,000 employment stabilization fund. 





FLoyp B. OptumM 


Financial statesmanship. 





W. R. Hearst 


Sturdy upholding of Americanism. 





Henry Forp 


1,000,000-cars record in 10 months. 





E. C. FAUSTMANN 


Doubling Royal Typewriter profits. 





W. K. KEttoce 





Raising cereal company’s wages to new peak. 
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When is 
an Old Trade-mark 


really 


HE “LIFE SPAN” of a trade-mark parallels 

that of a business or professional man, with 
one great difference—a trade-mark can be con- 
stantly revitalized. 

With man, the first stage is that of growth and 
widening influence. Next comes the second, or 
middle-aged stage, wherein for a long time he is 
at the height of his reputation. This gradually 
and inevitably merges into the third period, 
wherein he loses out before the competition of 
younger men and newer methods. 

When trade-marks reach this third period, 
something must be done to revitalize them. To 
quote from an outstanding national advertiser’s 
general letter to stockholders (from which we 
borrowed the subject of this advertisement), 
“There are three general ways in which Manage- 
ment may meet this: 

1. It may produce new products under new 

trade names...a slow and expensive process. 

2. It may purchase other trade-marks that are 
in the first, or growing portion of their 
‘Life Span.’ 

3. It may shift the old trade-mark to cover 
new products, thereby conserving the money 
spent in past years’ advertising of the old 
mark. 

It takes great experience to prescribe for a trade- 
mark whose brightly-minted image has grown 
over-familiar to a changing world. Time stales its 
lustre . . . familiarity breeds indifference . . . new 
symbols eclipse it. 


A real “Trade-mark House”’ 


Lord & Thomas doubt that any other advertising 
agency can match their long experience and fruit- 
ful strategy in the field of trade-marks old and 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


“Old”? 


new. For 63 years we have christened, nursed, 
encouraged, and sent them forth to win suprem- 
acy in more national fields than we can enumer- 
ate. You know them. Your grandparents knew 
them. And your grandchildren will know them. 
They are a vital part of America’s higher stand- 
ards of living. 

Lord & Thomas salesmanship-in-print put these 
trade-marks up there, over the years. And Lord & 
Thomas strategy is constantly devising new ways 
to keep them up there — making money for their 
owners. We do not believe in an “Old Man’s Home 
for Trade-marks.” We believe in keeping them 
out in the field, working — where they belong! 


New Cases—New Prescriptions 


Lord & Thomas fully appreciate the advantages 
of the aforementioned three general premises for 
aging trade-marks. We have, many times, evolved. 
supplementary by-products to carry on the name. 
And we have elevated these same by-products to 
the stature of successful products by true sales- 
manship-in-print. We open up new fields, create 
countless modern packages, fire with enthusiasm 
the national dealer. 

In addition, we constantly discover new ways 
to revitalize trade-marks. For example, a totally 
new kind of radio contest for a dentifrice—it 
breaks all records. For a great marketing organ- 
ization, a striking new advertising appeal—sprung 
from a four-year research with leading univer- 
sities on a product more than 25 years old...a 
product with no apparent new appeal. Each case 
may be different, demanding bold and original 
thought. But Lord & Thomas, we believe, have 
been singularly successful in finding the right 
prescription. 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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YOU CAN PROVE 
‘it’s 
livelier! 


MAKE THE 24-HOUR TEST 


«++ Open a bottle of Canada Dry’s 
Sparkling Water and put it in your 
refrigerator. Even without re-cork- 
ing, it still comes out, 24 hours later, 
full of lively, long-lasting sparkle. 
That’s because Canada Dry’s Spar- 
kling Water is made even clearer 
than distilled water. And then “pin- 
point” carbonated. 

Now with Canada Dry’s Spar- 
kling Water you 
can enjoy more 
zestful long drinks 
«-.it costs less than 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Wrong Again! 


The United States Department of 
Labor is distressed to announce offi- 
cially that, the President notwith- 
standing, American Industry is not 
headed back to the good old horse- 
and-buggy days. 

The first official Federal survey of 
industrial wage trends following 
abolition of the NRA now is avail- 
able from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The figures irritate Lady Per- 
kins no end, but there was nothing 
she could do about them; so she 
finally allowed them to be _ pub- 
lished. 

They show that, instead of declin- 
ing drastically after the extermina- 
tion of the Blue Eagle, wages actually 
advanced in no less than thirty-seven 
different industries! 

This first official survey, published 
last week, covers the period from 
May 15 to June 15, 1935. The 
NRA decision was handed down on 
May 27. 

The report presents detailed fig- 
ures from 23,661 establishments in 
fifty-one industries, covering 3,726,- 
413 workers. 

Increased wage rates were reported 
by 120 establishments in thirty-seven 
industries, while only twenty-eight 
establishments in fourteen industries 
reported wage-rate decreases. 

Whereas 95,472 workers received 
increased wage rates, only 1,550 took 
rate cuts during the month. 

The remaining 3,629,391 workers, 
in 23,513 establishments, suffered no 
change in wage rates for the month. 

These figures are the latest avail- 
able from any official source here. 


Bigness Leads 


Despite the finely spun theories of 
the Brain Trustees of the Republic, 
and in the face of all the hysterical 
June mutterings of the New Deal 
ballyhoo mercenaries, the wage in- 
creases were manifest first in those 
industries which are commonly de- 
scribed as managed by “the malefac- 
tors of great wealth.” 

During the month, thirteen auto- 
mobile establishments reported wage- 


rate increases averaging 12.4 per 
cent. for 75,074 workers. 

Four petroleum refineries reported 
9 per cent. increases for 8373 
workers. 

_ Sixteen saw mills reported average 
increases of 9.9 per cent. for 5,0g4 
employees. 

These figures should stand as the 
final answer to the fundamental 
theory of New Deal bureaucracy. 
that American industry cannot be op- 
erated wisely and soundly apart from 
supermanagement by pink crackpots 
in Washington. 

They should answer also the noisy 
mouthings of the professional labor 
politicos, that government wage fix- 
ing alone can assure the welfare of 
the American working man. 


Overtime at G. P. 0. 


Current demands upon the Goyv- 
ernment Printing Office (the largest 
printing establishment in the world) 
are so great that Washington’s com- 
mercial plants cannot man their 
presses and typesetting machines for 
the regular trade. The alphabetical 
bureaus order questionnaire forms, 
application blanks, and propaganda 
pamphlets in lots of 5,000,000 at a 
shot. G.P.O. now employs 6,137 
persons—and this is slack season, for 
there is no Congressional Record to 
be got out every morning. 


Explosion Coming! 


Watch for a real explosion soon i 
the works-relief muddle. A _ recen 
national survey sponsored by a bi 
partisan Senatorial group reveals 
shocking administrative breakdow 
in practically every state. The details 
are being withheld until December | 
the new date set by President Roose 
velt for the completion of his 193 
re-employment program for 3,500, 
000 relief rollees. 


Fire Builder 


President Roosevelt still is seeking 
to build a fire under the Supremé 
Court. Through Felix Frankfurter lt 
sent a resolution to the recent A. f 
of L. convention at Atlantic City a 
sailing the constitutional — theo 
underlying the NRA decision. if 
A. F. of L. executive council é& 
clined to submit the resolution to ti 
convention. 

The next step in the intimidatid 
campaign against the Court was! 
well-timed referendum on the co 
hog program. Two days before t 
results of the referendum were * 
leased in Washington, Mr. Roosevt 
announced at a White House pr 
conference that the AAA would ! 
made permanent. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVA 
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News of the 





Wide World 
A ghimpse of the New York show—where, as in the Washington, Baltimore, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


events, sales were reported 30 to 40 per cent. ahead of last year’s 


Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automobile Shows Coming to Town 


The automobile show season has 
started. The first of the displays de- 
signed to stimulate sales in the Fall 
and help stabilize employment were 
held simultaneously in New York, 
Baltimore, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Within the next month 
or two there will bean automobile 
show held within pleasant motoring 
distance of almost every reader of 
these words. 

As we go to press, the striking 
new cars illustrated in the last issue 
of ForBEs are on display at shows in 
Detroit, Buffalo, Indianapolis, New- 
ark, Cinginnati, Pittsburgh, Dallas, 
Akron, St. Louis, Brooklyn, New 
Haven, Omaha, Philadelphia, Scran- 
ton, Asbury Park, Evansville and 
South Bend. 

This is not a complete list. In all 
there will be well over 60 local shows 
before the season is completed. Every 
one of them provides the best possi- 


ble occasion for comparing your old 
car with what 1936 offers. 


“Cord Is Back!” 


“You know, that’s the best auto- 
mobile salesman I ever talked with— 
he seemed to know every single thing 
about that automobile—and so inter- 





ested! I wonder who he is.” These 
were the words of a woman whom I 
overheard :t the Auburn display in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
on the opening night of the 1926 
automobile show. The “salesman” 
was Errett Lobban Cord, the then 
30-year-old executive who was about 
to lift a moribund automobile com- 
pany to startling successes. He was 
out on the floor listening to public 
reactions, selling cars himself. 

Much water has passed under the 
bridge since 1926. The name of E. 
L. Cord has flashed across the sky 
in airplanes, across the seas in ships. 
He took his family for a long stay 
in England. Rumor said he had lost 
interest in the automobile business ; 
that the financial power of his Cord 
Corporation had been withdrawn 
from the industry in which its foun- 
dations had been built. No more 
was E. L. Cord seen at automobile 
functions. 

But just last week, once again I 
walked into the Auburn and Cord- 
front-drive display at the Hotel Com- 
modore on the opening day of the 
automobile show. There I found E. 
L. Cord looking, talking, acting just 
as he had on that similar night ten 
years ago. “I hear you are going to 
Europe again next week; how long 


will you be gone?” I asked. “Yes, 
that’s right,” he replied, “but you can 
bet I won’t be gone long. We have 
to build a lot of these new Cord jobs 
before next February.” They tell me 
that he sold more cars personally 
than any salesman in his booth at 
the New York Show. 

Two nights later, he accompanied 
Roy Faulkner, Auburn’s dynamic 
president, and other leading automo- 
bile executives to the dinner of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

E. L. Cord is back in the automo- 
bile business. . 


A Woman Gets Her Way 


Helen Dryden, famous woman 
fashion expert and industrial de- 
signer, was called in to style the new 
Studebaker President this year. She 
was the first woman, so far as we 
know, to be employed to develop an 
automobile design, and she was given 
carte blanche. The favorable reac- 
tion to her efforts at the New York 
show must have been striking, be- 
cause her contract is said to have 
been renewed immediately. 


Winter Driving and Buying 


Just after the New York show 
ended, several automobile engineers 
were chatting informally at dinner 
about why sales had been better than 
usual in proportion to the attendance 
at this show. The upward trend of 
general business, of course, was cited 
as one apparent cause, but several of 
these technicians were inclined to 
credit Winter service problems, too. 

“People aren’t going to buy cars 
in the Fall to help stabilize employ- 
ment or for any other such altruistic 
reason,” one of them said, getting 
general agreement from the group. 
“Fall is a logical time for many peo- 
ple to buy cars, on the other hand, 
because everybody has to spend a cer- 
tain amount of money on an old car 
at that time preparing it for Winter. 

“You can’t take chances,” he con- 
tinued, “with smooth tires on icy 
roads. You can't afford to waste 
your anti-freeze through loose radi- 
ator connections. You ought to 
change your transmission lubricant. 
You need to change your oil. You 
want to have your brakes in perfect 
condition so that they will act smooth- 
ly as well as quickly. There are 
other details that the average motor- 
ist has to spend money on to get his 
car ready to do a pleasant and safe 
job throughout the Winter. A cer- 
tain number of the people who stop 
to add up the various items and 
whose cars are in fairly poor condi- 
tion almost certainly are deciding to 
buy a new car instead. And it’s log- 
ical that they should.” 
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during the Spring 
of 1934, we find 
that whereas three 
of them reached 
the peak of im- 
provement in 
March, and three 
in April, four oth- 
ers kept right on 
moving up until 
during May, and 
one until the first 
of June. 

A similar scat- 
tering of turning 
points has been 
occurring this 
present Fall. San 
Francisco reached 
the peak of 1935 


improvement be- 
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KEY FOR CHART 


6. Solvency 12. Steel Activity 
|, Grain Loadings 7. Coke Loadings 13. Forest Products Loadings 
2. Live-Stock Loadings 8. Coal Loadings 14. Electric Output 

3, Southern Pine Orders 9. . Automobile Production 

4. Bank Debits 10. Total 6. Ore Loadings 


joadings 16. 
5. Miscellaneous Loadings |. Debits Outside New York !7. Petroleum Production 
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one month or more 
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7. Harrisburg, Pa. 





conditions and get a glimpse of 

to-morrow’s, the business man 
must realize two basic facts. 

1. Business this Fall, in most cases 
and most places, has been very, very 
good — far better than anything 
known since the bottom of the tobog- 
gan slide was reached. 

2. Improvement such as this can- 
rot continue unbroken, and signs are 
now multiplying that the climax of 
improvement has already been passed. 

It is a natural fault of human na- 
ture to base expectations for the im- 
mediate future upon the record of 
the immediate past. When business 
has been getting better, we expect it 
te keep on getting better. And at 
those times when business has been 
apparently sinking into a bottomless 
pit, all that most people see ahead of 
them is further decline. 


|: understand to-day’s business 


Better Safe Than Sorry 


Though the fault is natural, it is a 
dangerous one. And certainly costly. 
In times of expansion, inventories 
are built up, expanded commitments 
are made, new overhead charges as- 
sumed in the belief that they will be 
justified later if not now. Then when 
optimistic dreams fail to come true, 
inventories are found excessive, extra 
commitments embarrassing, and en- 
larged overhead actually dangerous. 

It may not be as pleasant to think 
of future months in conservative 
terms instead of with glowing optim- 
ism, but it is much safer. 

One important fact which can, for- 
tunately, serve as a guide at such 
times as this is that a change in busi- 
ness does not come at the same time 
in all localities and all industries. 
Every peak or climax is, in fact, a 
series of peaks or climaxes. 

Thus if we take the records of the 
eleven largest cities of this country 


fore the end of 

July. Boston and 
St. Louis followed toward the end of 
August. In the first half of Septem- 
ber, Los Angeles and Chicago made 
their “tops,” and in early October 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh followed. 
Toward the end of October, New 
York and Philadelphia joined the 
procession. Only Detroit and Balti- 
more (of these eleven big cities) 
have continued to climb. 

As the Pictograph shows, improve- 
ment in recent weeks has been chiefly 
in the eastern half of the country. 
And with only one exception, it will 
be noted, the ten “best” cities are on 
this occasion concentrated within a 
very small area: from Saginaw on 
the West to Wilkes-Barre on the 
East, and from Rochester on the 
North only to Harrisburg on the 
South. This is, of course, the indus- 
trial heart of the country. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this fact 
is that although heavy industry is now 
enjoying well-earned improvement, 
industries from which other parts of 
the nation draw their sustenance are 
not just now sharing in the recovery. 

An intelligent program for most 
businesses to follow in the next sev- 
eral months is, First, to maintain sales 
effort at a high pitch, but, Two, not 
to be disappointed if salesmen find 
the going a bit harder than in the re- 
cent past. —C. H. 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple dia- 
gram of the time at which various indus- 
tries have changed their courses in relation 
to the previous year, or may be expected to 
change them in the near future. Each num- 
ber refers to an industry named in the key 
above. Circled numbers indicate downturns 
(in relation to last year) which have defi- 
nitely taken place; uncircled numbers, 
downturns tentatively recorded. Solid lines, 
past; broken lines, future. 

The date in each case indicates the high- 
est point reached before the downturn. 





HALL 


Here countless little com- 
forts are deftly combined 
with the convenience and 
attractions of these mod- 
ern, ocean-front hotels. 
Large, cheerful rooms. Ap- 
petizing meals. Dances. 
Ocean Decks. Beach and 
Boardwalk at our door. 

$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 up 
at Haddon Hall. single, 
American Plan. $5 up at 
Haddon Hall, single, Euro- 
pean Plan. Special weekly 
rates. 


' Leeds and Lippincott Company 
PATLANTIC CIT 











Electric Bond 


and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 


























San Francisco, California, 
October 31, 1935. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today, 
Dividend No. 39 of 25c per share was declared 
on the outstanding stock of this corporation 
payable on December 16, 1935, to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York 
at the close of business on November 15, 1935. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Executive Methods. of 
Chrysler's New President 


(Continued from page 14) 


Those who don’t know manufac- 
turing may assume that a man so 
vitally interested in machines, and 
tools, and processes, and production 
schedules, will be somewhat machine- 
like in his attitude toward human be- 
ings; that he expects men to func- 
tion like machines and lacks under- 
standing if they fail to do so. 

On the contrary, I don’t recall 
when I have met a top executive so 
thoroughly interested in men. 

“What makes an institution is the 
executives and the organization you 
have in it,” he says. “I don’t mean 
just the tops—but all the way down 
the line. 

“The biggest job we have to do is 
to be sure our executives understand 
what is expected of them. Then 
don’t blank them out! 

“It doesn’t pay to get a man in at 
$10,000 a year and then get nothing 
out of him but the running of er- 
rands. What you pay him for is his 
brains. Don’t stifle him. If you 
get the man directed into proper 
channels and get his energy working 
in those channels, you’ve got some- 


hed 


thing ! 


Throttling Racketeers Saves 
Chicago Millions 


(Continued from page 11) 


cause repeated convictions make him 
an “habitual,” which carries a life 
sentence. The Illinois Habitual 
Criminal law was passed in 1907, but 
up to 1927 it had never been enforced. 
From 1927 to 1932 it was enforced 
only twenty-five times. This year up 
to October 1 it has been enforced 
twenty-one times. 

Chicago had probably the worst 
record of any city in the country 
when it came to automobile thefts. 
It was the biggest racket in the 
rackets, on a par with Capone’s “pro- 
tective” racket. In the heyday auto- 
mobile thieves stole over a hundred 
cars a day off the streets. Only about 
sixty-five per cent. were ever recov- 
ered and eighty per cent. of these had 
been stripped. Cars in the low-priced 
field naturally commanded the biggest 
resale market, and Chicago owners 
of one of these makes were paying 
seven times the premium that Mil- 
waukee owners of the same make 
were paying. 

August 1, 1933, saw a new law be- 
come effective. This was the “title” 
law, making it necessary for a person 
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He is especially keen on this point 
of not taking the individuality out of 


an executive, and menticned it sev- | 


eral times. 

“Anybody who is willing to take re- 
sponsibility and initiative is going to 
make some mistakes. If you kill off 
his initiative and willingness then you 
haven’t a manager left, have you?” 

On top of a small pile of books 
on Keller’s desk was a book on in- 
dustrial toxicology. On a table a few 
feet away were five large volumes of 
a health survey which Dr. C. P. 
McCord is spending two years in 
making for the Chrysler plants. The 
company wants to know exactly what 
happens, from the health standpoint, 
in every operation, particularly those 
in which chemicals are involved. This 
is believed to be the most comprehen- 
sive health survey ever undertaken in 
industry. 

And it started, they say, because 
K. T. Keller was determined to get 
-for Chrysler the cleanest foundry in 
the entire industry. 

Right now an elaborate and costly 
air-conditioning system is being in- 
stalled, to carry away all dust and 
fumes from the Dodge foundries. 

I asked Keller what was the im- 
portance of this. (I wanted to know 
whether the company was spending 
all this money for the sake of sav- 


to hold title to a car before he could 
obtain a license. Also, it gave police 
control over used-parts dealers so 
they could not strip and dismantle 
cars without showing title to the 
police and obtaining written consent. 

The title law put an end to automo- 
bile stealing where profit was the con- 
sideration. In 1932, 35,233 cars were 
stolen, for an average of ninety-six a 
day, and ten thousand were not re- 
covered. Last year 12,164 cars were 
stolen, for an average of thirty-three 
a day, and 12,176 cars were recov- 
ered—twelve more than were reported 
stolen! The first six months of this 
year saw a bare 3.456 cars stolen, cut- 
ting the daily average to nineteen, 
with 3,404 recovered. During the last 
two years, since the title law went into 
effect and the police auto-theft detail 
has been freed of political influences, 
there has been a general fifty-eight 
per cent. decrease in automobile-theft 
insurance. 

Hijacking merchandise trucks used 
to be another big-money racket. There 
was a time when this hazard became 
so great that some of the insurance 
companies cancelled their Chicago 
business. The Association of Com- 
merce called in other interested par- 
ties and set up the Cartage Theft 
Committee. Now, Chicago is the 


ing money, to make its product bet. 
ter, or for what purpose. ) 

Keller’s simple answer was: 
“Wouldn’t you like to work in a clean 
foundry, if you were a foundry man?” 

As he went on, his voice was a 
little ruffled. There was just a hint 
in it that it was a little bit stupid of 
me not to see at once the human ele- 
ment involved. 

“Men do better work in a clean 
place. 

“We are running a good institu. 
tion. Why shouldn’t we run one we 
are proud of? 

“Every time I walk through the 
section that has already been condi- 
tioned, I feel a good deal better. If 
I feel that way, I think the men will 
appreciate it.” 

At the same time, he believes the 
company will lose nothing by this 
$300,000 investment. Men will turn 
out a better day’s work. Less dust 
will get on to new cars in other parts 
of the plant. Taking away the ex- 
cess heat will make for more accu- 
rate work. 

Well, now, how about it? Can | 
get up that little contest in tool-mak- 
ing? 

Or would you rather have it a con- 
test in administrative ability, or in 
ability to build executives? 

In any case, I’ve got my man. 


only city that has reduced hijacking 
since mid-1934—seventy per cent. in 
the last twelve months. And full credit 
can be given the Cartage Theft Com- 
mittee. In the early days of its ex- 
istence, it discovered the need of an 
essential element in combating all 
crime, an element which has been put 
to good use by every other agency er- 
gaged in reduction of crime and rack- 
eteering. That is the establishment 
of a corpus delicti—proof to the satis- 
faction of the court that a felony ac- 
tually has been committed and tiat 
the complaining witness suffered a 
real loss through the defendant’s act. 
To this end, the committee urged 
shippers to mark their containers and 
goods with such marks and symbols 
as could be used in the courts as proof 
of ownership. The committee has 
never failed to secure a conviction 
where the corpus delicti was estab- 
lished. ‘ And it has convicted some 
eight or ten active bands of hijackers. 
An instance of the need for estab- J 
lishment of this proof cropped up 
some weeks ago. A consignment ol 
1,500 cans of frozen eggs en rout 
from Iowa to New York City was set 
upon. Hijack gangs are specialists 
in the kind of loot they steal, so the 
gang was rounded up in short order 
and the booty recovered. But the 
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consignment had been removed from 
the shipper’s truck and stored away 
in a cold-storage warehouse, which 
changed its legal status. When the 
gang was brought into court for pre- 
liminary hearing the shipper was un- 
able to identify his cans as against 
other, similar ones. The gangsters 
were freed, and the shipper, because 
he could not prove ownership, was 
denied the right to claim the cargo. 
Another move of the Cartage 
Theft Committee was to change the 
channels through which trucking 
moved. Previously, trucks had taken 
round-about routes and detours in 
their efforts to escape hijack gangs. 
The police pointed out the fallacy of 
this, so the committee mapped out 
“preferential” streets for trucks 
which are patrolled by police squads. 
There has not been a single hijacking 
on these streets. Chicago has a vast 
truck traffic from distant points, and 
the same Cartage Theft Committee 
prepared another map reaching out as 
far as 300 miles, showing main high- 
ways protected by State patrols and 
downstate county and local police. 


Private Life of Truck Drivers 


And now the committee is about to 
back another drastic measure. It is 
soon to urge that all trugk drivers and 
helpers be finger-printed and that the 
prints be sent the “G” offices in 
Washington to be checked. This, it 
is expected, will go far toward reduc- 
ing the number of hijackings which 
have shown signs of “inside” help. 
A test was made the other day as to 
just what this would produce. A 


| trucking company employing about a 


hundred men was selected at random 
for the finger-print experiment. 
When the prints reached Washington, 


| five “wanted” men were detected im- 
; mediately. Fourteen others had such 
| bad police records that the employer 


was forced to discharge them. 

The indignation committee that 
started the ball rolling promised co- 
operation, and it, and the Chicago 
business men behind it, have kept 
their promise even to the extent of 
putting the “heat” on the business 
man who, for one reason or another, 
doesn’t co-operate. The other day 
there was a case in point: a florist had 
been set upon and beaten by rack- 
eteering labor organizers. He iden- 
tified his assailants to the police and 
he told his story to the State’s at- 
torney. When the case came to trial 
he denied his identifications and 
changed his story. The trial judge did 
the only thing he could do under such 
circumstances ; he dismissed the case. 

But he did something else which 
probably wouldn’t have happened in 
the old days: he sentenced the florist 
to ten days in jail for perjury. 


furns to 


The rising tide of building is 
one of the most heartening 
signs of better times. Unmis- 
takable evidence indicates the 
movement is gaining momen- 
tum and 1936 promises a meas- 
urable degree of recovery in 
this vitally important business 
field. Especially is this true of 
home building activity. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Celo- 
tex is experiencing the greatest 
demand for its products it has 
enjoyed in years. For Celotex 
Insulating Cane Board is a four- 
purpose material. It builds. It 
decorates. It subdues noise. It 


BE SURE IT’S 


Oo i Bo > 


All Celotex Products are 919 
branded. Be sure your 
lumber dealer gives you 
Celotex. No other insulating 


material offers all the ad- 
vantages Celotex assures. 
All Celotex Cane Fibre 
Products are Dry Rot and 
Termite Proofed by the 
exclusive Ferox Process 
(patented). 





When America Builds— 
merica 
EKLOTEX 


insulates against heat and cold 
—and today’s standards demand 
insulation. Celotex has main- 
tained a vigorous promotion 
program for more than a dozen 
years and is sold the world over. 
It will be a major factor in the 
renewed activities of the com- 
ing year. When America builds 
America turns to Celotex. 


CELOTEX PRODUCTS 


Celotex Building Board—Celotex 
Lath —Celotex Sheathing Board— 
Celotex Tile Board, Finish Plank and 
Mouldings — Celotex Roof Insulation 
—Celotex Cold Storage Insulation 
Blocks—Celotex Hard Board Prod- 
ucts— Celotex Rock Wool Products 
—C-X Wall-boards—Acousti-Celotex 
Sound Absorbing Tiles. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
No. Michigan Ave. 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BUILDS + INSULATES * DECORATES 


SUBDUES NOISE 


Chicago, Iil. 


CELOTEX 











Standard Gas an 


customers 1,662,393 














The Public Utility System of 


serves 1,660 cities and towns of twenty states 
.-- combined population 6,000,000. . . total 


capacity 1,582,779 kilowatts. 





d Electric Company 


... installed generating 
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LARGE STOCK 
MARKET PROFITS 


On October 14th we selected TRANSUE 
& WILLIAMS as an outstanding bargain 
stock. It was then selling at 10. Fourteen 
days later it had reached 15. Here, then, 
is a profit of 50% in two weeks. 

Of course, this is an unusually large gain 
to make in a few days, but it demonstrates 
what can be done if you ferret out cheap 
stocks now quoted at bargain prices. 

Such issues are hard to find. Fortunately, 
we have located another which appears 
outstandingly attractive. Earnings recently 
increased 163% and point much higher. 
Still the stock sells for only $7 a share. 
And it is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The name of this stock will be sent to 
you absolutely free. Also an interesting 
booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. Just address: 


Eevesrons RESEARCH BUREAU. <7 
Div. , Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 











INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(isHoum & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















T he value of Forbes 
the 


advertiser is based 


Magazine to 


upon its essential 


value to the reader 








UNION. Last March we URGED MAJOR 
ACCUMULATION AT 23-24. LATER, NEW 
ACCUMULATION AT 26, 29, 33 and up to 
40. Many trading turns meanwhile and above 
40, and NEW ACCUMULATION EARLY 
October at 45 AND HAVE INSISTED ON 
THEIR holding every long pull share for 
investment. 

We urged buying CTM, Oct. 9, at 80-81, now 
over 100; at 47-48, now over 60; JMP 
under 74, now over 84; K at 72-73, now over 
85. Urged buying SW at 7 recently, now over 
13; Twin City pfd. under 30, now over: 40 
and we HAVE OTHER IMMEDIATE AND 
IMPORTANT RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Our DAILY MARKET LETTERS SHOW 
HUGE PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES. Send 
ue for one month trial service BY AIR- 

MAIL. Particulars on application. Address 
Dept. F.M. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


Organized 18°9 


16 Beaver St. New York, N. Y. 





WESTERN UNION— 


Our subscribers have profited in WESTERN 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


HE next test of the market is 

likely to be whether the process 

of shifting leadership from group 
to group can be carried on without 
upsetting the equilibrium of the gen- 
eral list and precipitating a sizable 
reaction. 

Realizing sales in the motors and 
some other recent favorites have set 
up in the chart formation the ap- 
pearance, at least, of temporary re- 
sistance to further advances along the 
lines followed so persistently since 
last March. 

But this resistance level—around 
111, as shown on the above chart of 
the 50-stock (Times) average—after 
having stopped all advancing tenden- 
cies for two weeks, has at last been 
broken decisively on the upside. On 
convincing volume the general mar- 
ket, both industrials and rails, stimu- 
lated by Election Day results, has 
effectively penetrated supply levels. 

This indicates a new phase of ad- 
vance. But, in view of the long rise, 
we must give some weight to the 
possible significance of the preceding 
fortnight of hesitation within a range 
of but 2 points. 

An average trend so stable as that 
at a time when the leading motor, 
farm implement and some other fa- 
vored stocks were performing rather 
sensationally would seem to indicate 


that other sections of the market were 
neither much stimulated nor dis- 
turbed. 

At times it has appeared as if other 
groups of stocks were moving up 
on buying which sought to stiffen the 
market against profit-taking sales in 
the motor group. Support in one di- 
rection to help sales in another is an 
old maneuver, the knowledge of 
which makes experienced traders sus- 
picious of sudden furious waves of 
buying which may sweep a group of 
stocks up in the final few minutes 
of a day’s trading. 

The trader, therefore, may have 
two guesses as to the reasons for 
the stability in the averages. Either 
it means that better than usual buy- 
ing is going on in other groups while 
motors, motor equipments and other 
recent leaders have suffered profit- 
taking, or it may signify merely the 
maneuvers of a group of speculators 
to facilitate their own profit-taking. 

No one can definitely say what the 
correct answer is until the market it- 
self meets the test and gives the ver- 
dict in its own action. “Let the mar- 
ket be your guide,” is old and sage 
advice. 

Steels, rails and rail equipments, 
oils, tires and public utilities are the 
main groups which have recently 
come ahead in periods of profit-tak- 
ing elsewhere. With the exception of 
some few issues, these groups are 
“behind the market.” 

The more favored sections may 
well have a more extended reaction 
before rising, perhaps, to new high 
levels next year. The test of the 
market’s position will be the ability 
of the groups mentioned to hold firm 
or extend their gains while over- 
worked stocks are resting or reacting. 
A positive answer would renew our 
faith in the market. But failure to 
carry on would signal another general 
reaction. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


NE of the most important 

points in connection with trad- 

ing in stocks is knowing when 
to sell. This writer regards stocks, 
as distinct from bonds, as a medium 
of speculation, rather than as per- 
manent investments. Stocks must be 
watched as a mother watches over 
her tiny children. “The price of safe- 
ty is eternal vigilance.” 

The best answer to the question, 
“When to sell,” is “Whenever the 
stock owned declines below the pre- 
vious week’s low point.” There are 
occasional instances when this does 
not work out so well, but that is 
merely insurance against severe de- 
clines. 

The records plainly show that 
when a strong upward trend devel- 
ops, a stock rarely breaks the pre- 
vious week’s low point without con- 
tinuing its decline considerably fur- 
ther. This method enables an in- 
vestor or speculator to get out near 
the top, and also limits his losses 
to small proportions. Another thought 
worth bearing in mind is, “A bull 
makes money, a bear makes, but 
a hog never makes.” 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol 


Among stocks having particular 
appeal at this time is U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol, now selling at $47. This 
company is affiliated with the Air 
Reduction Co., and is the leading 
domestic producer of industrial ethyl 
alcohol, used in the manufacture of 
numerous industrial products. The 
only outstanding capital consists of 
391,000 shares; no funded debt. At 
the close of 1934, current assets 
totaled $13,000,000, and current li- 
abilities, $1,800,000. Cash and mar- 
ketable securities (including 138,- 
000 shares of National Distillers) 
amounted to $5,400,000. The prop- 
erty account is carried at $1. Earn- 
ings in 1934 amounted to $4.04, com- 
pared with $3.56 the previous year, 
but from 1923 to 1929, earnings aver- 
aged more than $7 a share, being 
about $12 a share in both 1928 and 
1929. The stock has always been a 
wide mover, reaching 243 in 1929. 


Virginia - Carolina Chemical 


A low-priced stock meriting con- 
sideration is the $6 participating pre- 
ferred stock of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company. In years gone 
by, this concern was a large and 
steady earner. It ran into difficulties 
several years ago and was drastically 
reorganized. The only obligation 
ahead of the $6 preferred is the prior 
preferred stock, of which but 54,300 
shares are outstanding. The com- 
pany’s financial condition is such that 
were the prior preferred retired, the 
resulting net working capital would 
amount to about $40 a share for the 
$6 preferred, now selling around $31, 
and on which last year’s earnings 
amounted to $4.20 per share. 


New York Central 


For various good reasons, the rail- 
road stocks have been “dogs” for 
several years. The way New York 
Central has been kicked around might 
lead the casual observer to conclude 
that Central’s case was hopeless. On 
the contrary, this writer believes the 
stock to be an outstanding purchase 
at its present price of about $24. 
It is true that earnings have faded 
away since: 1929, when $16 per share 
was earned. But business is now on 
the up and up, and in all probability 
we will soon reach the stage when 
heavy industry picks up in earnest. 
This writer believes that business will 
so improve during the next few years 
that Central will be able to show 
earnings of $5 a share or more, and 
it would not be at all surprising to 
see the stock sell above $60. 


Two Oil Stocks 


The outlook for oil stocks appears 
brighter than for a long time. Skelly 
Oil appears very attractive around 
$17. For the first nine months of 
this year, earnings amounted to $1.26 
on the common. From 1925 to 1929, 
earnings averaged around $# a share. 
Charges for depreciation and deple- 
tion have been heavy. 

Another worthwhile oil stock, par- 
ticularly for those who are in posi- 
tion to forego dividends, is Gulf Oil 
of Pennsylvania, controlled by the 
Mellon family. Capital consists 
of 4,500,000 shares; funded debt 
amounts to $91,600,000. In each of 
the last four years, practically no 
earnings were shown for the common 
stock. But earnings have been hidden 
by extraordinarily large charges for 
depreciation, depletion, and retire- 
ments—$447,000,000 from 1923 to 
1934. Gross operating income last 
year amounted to $223,000,000. This 
company is in position to show large 
earnings per share, and the stock 
appears to be a good purchase around 


$68. 








The Human Quality 


Its presence in business 
affairs in the U.S.A. is 


evidenced by the volume of 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Employers ask no better 
reason than the help it 
affords their people. 


INQUIRIES 
from Employers are invited. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 

















TIPS FOR 
SALESMEN 


A little gold mine of 
practical sales wisdom 
by the incomparable 


HERBERT N. CASSON 


Among the many subjects: 


The _Proper Approach to a Customer— 
Talking vs. Selling—Helping Him to Move 
His Goods—Knowing Your Merchandise— 
Seme Examples of Real Salesmanship— 
The Technique of Making a Sale—How 
to Earn Promotion—Finding New Cus- 
tomers—-How to Value the Different Hours 
of the Day—Keeping Mentally and Physi- 
cally Fit—A Tip to Wives and Salesman- 
agers—How to Make Yourself Welcome. 


Regular Price $2.00 
Special Cash Price $1.00 


Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 5th Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of TIPS FOR SALES- 
MEN at the Special Cash Price of $1.00. 
My remittance is enclosed. 
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Happy Birthday to You 
ey 
Tuere’s more 
to this matter of happy birth- 
days than wishing for them. 
Add to the wish a practical 


John Hancock retirement plan 
and it becomes a reality. 


Our booklet, “Money for All 
Your Tomorrows,” tells the 
story briefly. Let us send you a 


copy. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTon. MassacnuSErTs 








JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Please send me your booklet about retire- 
ment plans. 
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WHEN IN 
NEW YORK 


stay at the hotel that sets 
the standard for perfection 
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= * 


of appointments, cuisine, 


service and comfort. 


A splendid location — you 
can step from the door into 
the busy whirl of shops and 
theatres. 


And you meet everybody 


> in the RITZ BARS—a sepa- 


q 
' rate one reserved for men. 
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5 
ALBERT KELLER, Pres. Madison at 46th 
| The Ritz-Carlton of Boston under the 





% same management 
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Recovery Calls 
for 
Common Stocks 


EDWARD L. BARNES 
may be advanced for concentrat- 


A ing on common stocks at this 
time. 

Let us begin by examining what 
t happened during the first ten months 
this year in three distinctive types of 
investment media. 

We find that it made a vast differ- 
ence whether common stocks; high- 
est-grade bonds and/or preferred 
stocks; or second-grade rail bonds 
composed the major portion of an in- 
vestment fund. 

Half a million dollars invested in 
five representative common stocks 
at the beginning of the year would 
have grown to $623,000 by the first 
week of October, the indicated in- 
crease amounting to 24 per cent. 

Had the funds been employed in 


NUMBER of cogent arguments 


a selected list of highest-grade bonds 
and preferred stocks, the apprecia- 
tion would have amounted to only 
$23,000 or four per cent. ' 

The same amount of money in. 
vested in five second-grade rail bonds 
would have shrunk to $477,000, for a 
four-per-cent. loss. Foregoing te. 
sults are shown in tabular form, to- 
gether with the individual securities 
selected as representative of each 
classification. 

In retrospect it can be seen that 
the ideal investment policy to have 
pursued would have been the pur- 
chase of only the highest-grade, fixed- 
income securities at the start of the 
year and then to have shifted the en- 
tire fund into common stocks last 
Spring, Such a program would have 
increased the $500,000 fund to $7235, 
000 by early October, for a net profit 
of $225,000 or 45 per cent. 

The investor who put $500,000 in- 
to the five representative common 
stocks at the beginning of the year 
would have $146,000 (30 per cent.) 
more capital by October than the in- 
vestor who purchased high-yield, me- 
dium-grade rail bonds. 

This study reveals that the finan- 
cial markets have been developing 
along orthodox lines: after a recov- 
ery of high-grade bonds from panic 
levels, their prices have become static 
whereas common stocks are reassert- 
ing their inherent volatility, mainly 
in the direction of higher levels. 
Starting with a rise in investment se- 
curities to heights unknown in recent 
times, a solid foundation has been 
prepared for cyclical recovery in com- 








Jan., 1935 
Original 
Investment 


_ Atchison Gen. 4s, 1995 
General Motors Pref 

Corn Products Ref. Pref.... 
Amer. Tobacco Pref 


U. S. Treas. 3s, 1946-48.... 100,000 


Highest Grade—Total ... $500,000 


Nor. Pacific 6s, 2047 

Mo.-Kan.-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990.. 100,000 
N. Y. Cent. Ref. 414s, 2013 100,000 
Erie Ref. 5s, 1975 100,000 
Balt. & Ohio 4%s, 1960 100,000 


Speculative—Total 


American Can 
Genera! Motors 
Allied Chem. & Dye 
Johns-Manville 

U. S. Steel 


Common Stocks—Total ... $500,000 


RELATIVE PERFORMANCE OF SECURITIES 


October Value 
Per Cent. Change 
over over 


Value 
April, 1935 


Value 
Oct., 1935 


$108,000 
107,000 
107,000 
107,000 
103,000 


$108,000 
107,000 
101,000 
105,000 
102,000 





$532,000 


94,000 
86,000 
85,000 
81,000 
81,000 


$523,000 


98,000 
71,000 
118,000 
92,000 
98,000 





$427,000 


104,000 
88,000 
101,000 
83,000 
82,000 


$477,000 


123,000 
135,000 
120,000 
133,000 
112,000 





$458,000 $623,000 
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mon stocks. Since last Spring, port- 
folio management, to attain maxi- 
mum appreciation, has needed to em- 
phasize common stocks to the exclu- 
sion of other securities. 

Strictly investment securities no 
longer are displaying the buoyancy 
which has characterized them in the 
last year or two. Speculative securi- 
ties, on the other hand, have gained 
ground in rather spectacular fashion 
since last Spring. (See chart.) 

It is always important to note 
changes of trend because of possible 
long-range forecast significance. 
While there is no immediate evidence 
on which to hinge the forecast that 
money rates soon will advance, the 
action of the bond market is quite 
possibly foreshadowing such @. devel- 
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$500,000 invested in common stocks makes best gains 


opment. Also, it seems to be hinting 
that yields are too low; that buyer 
resistance has developed on a for- 
midable scale. More and more peo- 
ple, apparently, prefer to risk funds 
in common stocks, where there is a 
possibility of larger income and great- 
er gain, than to buy a secure income 
with no chance of growth. It is a 
sure sign the depression is lifting. It 
is a mass movement which managers 
of investment funds cannot ignore. 

Stocks lost caste during the last 
lew years as they have in every de- 
pression, but there is nothing like 
rising business activity to restore 
their popularity. The observation is 
ventured that common stocks will 
continue to be much more desirable 
than bonds as long as industrial pro- 
cuction, business profits, commodity 
prices and the national debt display 
mainly rising tendencies. 

This is not to say that investors 
who want stability and income should 
desert bonds; a backlog of choice 
bonds always will have a place in 
some portfolios. Many institutional 
investors, of course, have no choice 
but to employ funds in bonds. But 
where fr-edom of choice exists, eco- 
nomic Is strongly suggest that 
stocks s| _d constitute a substantial 
portion of a portfolio. 








ruption since the initial dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 105 of 60 cents per share, payable 
November 15, 1935, to stockholders of record October 19, 1935. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 113 of $1.50 per share, 
payable October 15, 1935, to stockholders of record September 30, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are 
owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 





PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Statement of Consolidated Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended September 30, 1935 


Gross OPERATING REVENUE 
DEDUCT: 
Operating Expenses 
Taxes . eats 
Depreciation . 
Total . 
NET OPERATING REVENUE 
OTHER INCOME (Net) . 
Total 
DEDUCcT: 
Bond Interest 
Other Interest 


Amortization of Bond Discount 
and Expense . 


Total . 


Less Interest Charged to Construction . 


Net INCOME BEFORE DIVIDENDS . 


. 
DIVIDENDS OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock . 


Common Stock—Minority Interest . 


Total 


APPLICABLE TO 
Paciric LIGHTING CORPORATION 


DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK . 
APPLICABLE TO COMMON STOCK . 
DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCK . 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS . 


. $20,336,055.53 
6,674,555.65 
. 6,809,281.61 


$4,909, 728.56 
21,140.19 


325,051.31 


. $5,255,920.06 


12,715.65 


$48,011,680.84 


33,819,892.79 
$14, 191,788.05 

259,441.13 
$14,451,229.18 


5,243,204.41 





$1,514,411.37 
165.00 


Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock 


$ 9,208,024.77 


1,514,576.37 


$ 7,693,448.40 
1,179,990.00 
$ 6,513,458.40 
4,102,009.05 
$ 2,411,449.35 


$4.05 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 














GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—al/ on a simple little 
machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly 
discovering the big results > 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 
to $150. Write on business 
stationery and receive sample 
eards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
















Are Stocks a Buy 








Now? 


Write for thi 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
mmm Div. 96-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
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$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


For Hot Delivery 


Tell your wife not to be surprised 
if one of these days the delivery boy 
from the grocer’s asks to use your 
telephone, and she hears him say 
“Bring me a new engine.” 

Shortly after, she will see a serv- 
ice car drive up. The engine, clutch, 
transmission, and final drive will be 
lifted right, out of the delivery 
vehicle, and another unit containing 
the same items dropped into place. 
After which the delivery boy will go 
about his rounds as if nothing ha 
happened. 

This is not some inventor’s pipe 
dream. The delivery equipment is 
already in existence and available to 
any establishment which indulges in 
house-to-house delivery. 

What has happened is that one 
automobile manufacturer, instead of 
continuing to adapt the conventional 
truck to package delivery, decided to 
make a fresh start and create a motor 
vehicle especially suited to retail .de- 
livery, and presumably for nothing 
else at all. 

For instante, it was realized that 
the time a driver spends at his stops 
is as important as time on the road. 
Therefore the new vehicle is designed 
so that he can get out in a hurry and 
get back in a hurry. Since he stands 
up while driving, all that he has to 


do when reaching a stop is to turn 
around, grab his package from a 
shelf, and plunge out through the 
wide doors (on the run, if he’s that 
spry). 

The beauty of the interchangeable 
motor feature is, of course, that in 
case of mechanical trouble the loaded 
delivery vehicle does not have to go 
back to the shop, nor need its con- 
tents be transferred. A second ad- 
vantage is that a fleet owner can pur- 
chase one or more extra motors. His 
mechanical department can then serv- 
ice and overhaul each motor regu- 
larly without withdrawing a single 
vehicle from service. 


Air for Busses 


Here is another forward technical 
step in’ the field of commercial 
vehicles. At the National Associa- 
tion of Bus Operators’ convention a 
couple of weeks ago, announcement 


. was made that air conditioning of 
. busses. is. now practical. 


If you have ridden on busses, you 
have. more than once realized the 
need for removal of fumes and dust. 
But would it ever have occurred to 
you that to keep you comfortable in 
the Summer time the bus company 
would have to melt from twelve to 
fourteen pounds of ice per hour, and 
do the same for each other passenger. 
The new equipment provides refrig- 
eration of this capacity: five tons for 
thirty-odd passengers. In addition, 
humidity will be controlled, and fresh 
air given circulation. 

The compressor weighs 600 
pounds, occupies only twenty-seven 
cubic feet, and will be driven by the 
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AUTOMOBILE 
IRDUSTRY 


Crnutt now modabs 


Cllckons Qe 


Throughout modern motor- 
dom ALLEGHENY STAIN- 
LESS STEELS are on the job 
to perpetuate the gleam of 
newness, to stop rust and cor- 
rosion, to make the cleaning 
job easier and to enhance 
From radiator 
grilles to tail light shells. . . 
door handles to windshield 
wipers—“trim” on many new 
models means another shining 
example of the effective and 
economical use of ALLE- 
GHENY METAL. 


ALLEGHERY STEEL 


BRACKENRIDGE, PA. 





bus engine. The refrigerant canno 
burn or explode. After absorbing 
heat from the car, it is cooled by the 
wind caused by the movement of the 
bus itself. 

As thus far designed, the air-con. 
ditioning apparatus is for installa- 
tion in busses already in operation, 
When the time comes to put the 
equipment in new busses, it is ex. 
pected that many improvements cap 
be made. Insulation, for instance, 
and the use of double windows will 
reduce the amount of heat which 
must be contended with. So will 
special reflecting surfaces and paints, 


More Initials 


Does pH mean anything in your 
business? If so, there is a new in- 
strument which your chemist can pick 
up and carry out into the plant, to 
test pH at any point of your proc. 
esses. 

pH, by the way, is a measure of 
hydrogen ion concentration. Its prac- 
tical value is as an indicator of the 
presence of acid or alkali. Water 
has a pH number of seven; if this 
new instrument indicates a_ lower 
number than seven in any given case, 
acid predominates in the solution be- 
ing tested. A number higher than 
seven indicates the opposite condition. 

By constantly testing pH, paper 
board manufacturers are not only 
gaining uniform color and printing 
quality, but in many cases are sav- 
ing enough alum to pay for the 
control. 


Busy Idlers 


A new displacement pump—useful, 
for instance, in supplying oil to an 
industrial burner—can run at speeds 
heretofore not practical. 

There are only three moving parts, 
a rotor and two idlers. The most in- 
teresting feature is that the idlers 
are driven more by the pressure of 
the fluid than by mechanical contact. 
Efficiencies up to ninety per cent. 
have been obtained. 


Save Eyes 


I am glad to see that another man- 
ufacturer has started bringing out 
light green accounting paper, ruled in 
brown and green. We have been 
using this type of paper in our own 
statistical work for several months, 
and all of us who have tried it feel 
very definitely that it is easier on the 
eyes than the old-time white paper 
with red and blue rulings. 

* 

Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forpes, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any f¢- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 





